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COMMENT 


Att is quiet along the Orinoco. At least, at the moment of 
writing. At the moment of reading, it may be quite an- 
other story. We may have two or three more revolutions, an 
invasion or two, several dozen ultimatums, and a score or 
more of international complications while these pages are 
passing through the press. Venezuelans are an essentially 
speculative stock. The cause of the present lull is a slump 
in insurrections, accompanied by a rumored disagreement 
among the great powers, especially France and Italy, as to 
which is to be paid first. We regret now that our own claims 
against Venezuela have not been sent in,—our personal claims, 
we mean. We believe we would stand about as good a chance 
of collecting as any of the rest of the high contracting par- 
ties. Indeed, there seems something ludicrous to us in thus 
dividing the skin of the bear and fighting over the choice 
of pieces for fur collars while the bear is still growling among 
the mountains; or, to drop the language of poetry, it is 
rather silly of the powers to fight about who will be paid first, 
when it is very likely that none of them will get paid at all. 
That President Castro could not even pay for cigarettes for 
the powers is pretty evident, for he cannot feed, much less 
pay, his army of triumphant cowboys and Amazons. We 
learn that the merchants of the capital are supplying the 
troops with dinner, until something turns up. But nothing 
seems at all likely to turn up, unless it be the mustachios of 
the head of the Hohenzollerns, and that is not likely to help 
President Castro. Nor are the Andine cowboys and Amazons 
the only supperless folk in Caracas. There are others, as we 
learn from Minister Bowen, who, having stood it as long as 
he could, has wisely decided to come home. He tells us that 
he has heen feeding a hundred Venezuelans daily at the Amer- 
ican Legation, but does not say what is to become of them 
after his departure. Meanwhile the fleets of the allies con- 
tinue to prowl up and down the coast with dauntless bravery, 
daring any rash Venezuelan to tread on the tail of their 
coats. This bristling ferocity has its funny side, though we 


can well believe that it is invisible to the hundred inhabitants 
of Venezuela whose dinners have so painfully vanished into 
the void. 


News from China continues uniformly bad. We recently 
chronicled the alleged advance of the fighting general Tung 
Fu-Siang towards the capital, and pointed out how formidable 
a danger to the throne this advance must prove. We now 
learn of another Mohammedan rising in Chang-chia-cuana, a 
strategic point of great importance, where the Chinese em- 
perors until lately kept a strong force of troops. We are also 
told that Kan Hofu, who is leader of the insurrection in 
Shing-kiang, has a force of not less than a hundred thou- 
sand men at his disposition, and holds all the important 
points in the neighborhood of Monkdei. He has proclaimed 
himself king, but what limits he sets to his territory we do 
not yet know. Meanwhile the rebellion in Kwang-si grows, 
and at least half of that province is now in the hands of the 
rebels. General Ma has fallen, and the capital of the state 
is in the hands of the insurgents. General Ma, it will be 
remembered, won fame during the Boxer rising by quelling 
the rebellion at Jehol. From Shanghai it is reported that 
the rebels in the neighborhood are concentrated at Shichen, 
Nanning, and Taiping,—a name of ill omen; on the left 
bank of the river at Nanning there are said to be four large 
bodies of rebels, in all numbering twelve thousand men. Be- 
fore the close of the year the imperial forces under General 
Tong were defeated with heavy loss by the rebels in the 
Lochen-yuen district, the imperial troops being completely 
scattered. The rebels have erected forts at different points 
along the river between Kui-yuan and Nanning, and are 
plundering the trading junks that pass up and down the 
river. An insurrection has also broken out in the Shan-tung 
province, at a place called Choo-cou, as a result of the prevail- 
ing famine conditions. Altogether, a more gloomy outlook 
it would be impossible to imagine. The question of silver 
against gold for the payment of China’s indemnities to the 
powers adds to the evils which are hanging over the Peking 
court. China asserts that she promised to pay in silver. The 
powers demand payment in gold. China points out that 
silver has greatly depreciated since the protocol was signed, 
so that, if she accedes to the claim of the powers, she must 
pay a fifth more than she bargained for. The powers are 
obdurate. There is some talk of referring the matter to The 
Hague court, but the matter is a perpetual threat to the in- 
tegrity of China, a continual menace of new danger in the 
Far East. 


Shrewd folk the people of Chile and Argentina. Observing 
that the Kaiser, Uncle Edward, and Company are on the 
prowl in South-American waters, that the fashion of sink- 
ing the alleged battle-ships of diminutive powers is growing 
on the Germans, and that the said Germans, considerably 
nettled at the delay in annexing Venezuela, are spoiling for 
a fight with some one else,—-these shrewd folk, we say, have 
decided to sell off their fleets before the rush comes. If 
we owned a small and inoffensive fleet, and saw the Kaiser 
looming big on our horizon, we should do exactly the same 
thing. And they have put considerable style into the man- 
ner of doing it, too. Sefior Drago, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the republic of Argentina, and Sefior Concha 
Suber Casseaux, the Chilean minister, have not merely 
hatched a scheme: they have signed a protocol. We always 
feel envious when other people sign protocols. We feel sure 
the sensation must be fine. And there is some humor in the 
wording of the said protocol, too. The distinguished sub- 
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scribers agree to “limit the naval armaments of the two 
countries,” before the Kaiser gets a chance to limit them 
for good and all. They are to sell off the ships they now have 
under construction in Europe, and—the funniest point of the 
whole thing—if they are not successful, “the ships are to re- 
main under the control of the King of England.” If Uncle 
Edward has them in his keeping, Nephew William will have to 
leave them severely alone. At least, unless he decides to go to 
war with Uncle Edward, which would certainly stir things up. 


Meanwhile, Argentina’s neighbor, Uruguay, has been 
getting into trouble with Italy, which, considering that Italy 
is an ally of Nephew William’s, seems to us a singularly rash 
thing to do. Indeed, Uruguay probably realizes that by this 
time, for three Italian cruisers are already under full steam, 
headed for the river Plate. The trouble arose thus: An 
Italian bark had a cargo of hides to carry for some Germans. 
The captain got interested in a game of old-maid and forgot 
to sail. The authorities came down on him. Te spread the 
Italian flag on his decks and dared them to come on. This 
is the naval equivalent for treading on the tails of his coat. 
The authorities came on. They were careful not to walk on 
the flag, but they jugged the captain, just the same. Ilence, 
as we recorded, three battle-ships are under way for the 
river Plate. If Uruguay owns anything in the nature of a 
battle-ship, cruiser, gunboat, destroyer, torpedo-boat, or even 
a rowboat with a punt-gun, we advise her to follcw the wise 
example of her neighbors and sell it without delay. We wish 
to draw the attention of Mr. Moody to the fact that some- 
thing in his line may be picked up very reasonably just now 
down near Cape Horn. 


It is believed by well-informed persons in Washington that 
Dr. von Holleben, the German ambassador to the United 
States, has been recalled. Just how he has ineurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor William II., or of Chancellor von 
Biilow, is unknown. It is absurd to suppose that he gave 
offence by the note in which he drew attention to the fact 
that Lord Pauncefote supported the Austrian minister in 
an attempt to bring about a joint protest of the representa- 
tives of the European powers against our war with Spain. 
Dr. von Holleben’s note regarding that incident was pub- 
lished by the Berlin Foreign Office, and corroborated with 
additional evidence. It would also be unreasonable to blame 
Dr. von Holleben fer President Roosevelt’s ultimate refusal 
to act as arbitrator in the Venezuela dispute. When Dr. von 
Holleben suggested that Mr. Roosevelt should be invited to 
act in that capacity, he had good ground for assuming’ that 
the invitation would be accepted. There can be, indeed, no 
doubt in the mind of any careful observer that his country’s 
interests have been more effectively served by Dr. von Holleben 
than by any other German minister since the formation of the 
German Empire in 1871. We deem it probable that his re- 
call is the outcome of an old quarrel between him and Baron 
Speck von Sternberg, who was formerly First Secretary of 
the German embassy in Washington, and who, in 1900, was 
sent as German commissioner to Samoa. Baron Speck’s 
agreement to refer Germany’s bombardment claims against 
the United States to the arbitration of King Oscar of Sweden 
was viewed with disapproval by Dr. von Holleben, because an 
adverse decision was expected. It is thought to have been 
due to the ambassador’s influence that Baron Speck was trans- 
ferred to a place of lower rank in the diplomatic service. 
namely, the post of consul-general at Caleutta. As it turned 
out, however, that King Osear rendered a decision sustain- 
ing Germany’s claims, Baron Speck was restored to Emperor 
William’s favor, and seems to have convinced his imperial 
master that he (Speck) had been treated harshly by Dr. von 
Holleben. One effect of Dr. von Holleben’s recall and the 
substitution of a new ambassador will be that Germany’s 
representative will forfeit the coveted position of dean of the 
diplomatic corps, a post that is held by the ambassador who 
has been longest in residence. 


There seems to be some ground for the belief that in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress Mr. Richardson of Tennessee will not 
figure as the leader of the Democratic minority in the House 
of Representatives. We have no desire to speak harshly of 
Mr. Richardson, neither do we expect impossibilities from 
any minority leader. It is nevertheless true that the Demo- 
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crats have never played so insignificant a part in the popular 
branch of the Federal iegislature as they have played under 
the leadership of the Tennesseean. It is also certain that 
they must wake up and do something to challenge the respect 
and confidence of the country if they are to further the suc- 
cess of their candidate for the Presidency in 1904. It now 
seems probable that Representative John Sharpe Williams, of 
Mississippi, will be Mr. Richardson’s successor in the leader- 
ship of the Democratic minority in the House. That the 
leader should be chosen from the representatives of Southern 
States is but equitable, since those States contribute 123 of 
the 178 members of the Lower House elected in 1902. Events 
are causing the Gulf States to regain the ascendency which 
they possessed in Democratic councils before the civil war, 
and they should make ready to assume the responsibility that 
goes with power. 


Some Republican newspapers seem to have entered into a 
conspiracy of silence for the purpose of hiding from thought- 
ful persons the ominous significance of the returns exhibiting 
the growth of Socialism during the last two years. It is no 
sincere or far-sighted upholder of individualism who acts 
upon the theory that anything is to be gained by a suppres- 
sion of unwelcome facts. -If, on the face of official statistics, 
there is spread proof of the fact that Socialism is likely two 
years hence to become as formidable a political power in this 
country as Populism was ten years ago, the sooner the fact is 
recognized the better. Eternal vigilance is the price of eco- 
nomical salvation. Individualists cannot conjure the spectre 
of Socialism by shutting their eyes and pretending that they 
see no signs of it. The startling truth is that, while Eugene 
V. Debs, the Socialist candidate for President in 1900, re- 
ceived but 86,000 votes, over 400,000 votes were polled for 
Socialist candidates for Congress at the recent general elec- 
tion. If the voting strength of Socialists should increase at 
the same rate during the next two years—that is to say, at 
the rate of 500 per cent.—they would be able to cast almost 
two million votes in November, 1904. In other words, they 
would be twice as strong as the Populists were in 1892, might 
carry a few States, and would hold the balance of power in 
others. What is much more serious, they might tempt one of 
the great political parties in 1908 to a species of fusion such 
as Mr. Bryan brought about between the Democratic and 
Populist parties in 1896. It is not by blinking and pretend- 
ing to ignore it that the best means of coping with so grave a 
danger can be devised. 


There is a curious report that the great and influential State 
of Texas intends, even at this early day, to commit itself to 
the selection of Chief- Judge Parker as the candidate of 
the Democratic party for the Presidency in 1904. Evidently 
the Texas Democrats assume that Judge Parker could carry 
the State of New York next year. The grounds for the as- 
sumption are hypothetical. Unquestionably, Mr. Parker was 
elected to his present office in 1897, the year after McKinley 
earried New York by an immense majority, and the year be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt carried it by less than 18,000 plurality. 
But, if the returns for 1897 be closely examined, it will be 
found that very many thousands of electors in New York city, 
who voted for Mr. Low for Mayor, omitted to support the 
Republican candidate for Chief Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals; or, in other words, threw away their votes, so far as 
that office was concerned. Chief-Judge Parker has never 
carried the State of New York in a sharply contested elec- 
tion turning on his candidacy. Much less is there any reason 
to assume that a man so little known outside of a small 
circle of lawyers and litigants could carry Connecticut and 
New Jersey, even if he could manage to obtain a small plu- 
rality in the State of New York. We repeat what we have 
formerly said, that if the Democracy are to win in 1904, 
they must have a candidate who there is good reason to be- 
lieve will carry not only New York, but Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Indiana, and at least one other Northern State. There 
is really no basis for the supposition that such wide-reaching 
success could be achieved either by Judge Parker or by Mr. 


Olney. The latter would inevitably fail to carry his native 
State. There is but one Democrat alive who swept four 


Northern States in 1884 and more than five Northern States 
in 1892. We do not need to name the only Democrat who has 
occupied the White House since the civil war. If our friends 
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in Texas will take our advice, they will wait until the spring, he said the Pretorians wanted “less crown and more colony.” 


of 1904 before putting forward a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency. Before that date the 
whole political situation may have been changed, and new 
men may have come to the front. 

A great deal of fun used to be made of Mr. Thompson, 
when he became Secretary of the Navy, on the assumption 
that citizens of inland States could know nothing of mari- 
time affairs. The assumption is certainly unfounded, so far 
as the States bordering, like Indiana, on the Great Lakes are 
concerned. ‘The day is gone by when anybody could be par- 
doned for overlooking the enormous proportions of our inter- 
lake commerce. It is now well known that the tonnage pass- 
ing through the Sault Sainte Marie Canal is far greater than 
the tonnage passing through the Suez waterway. There is, 
obviously, no reason in the nature of things why men who 
have served on sailing-vessels or steamships engaged in our 
lake commerce should not quickly adapt themselves to the 
conditions of navigation in the Atlantic or Pacific as em- 
ployees either of our national navy or of our mercantile ma- 
rine. This is one of those cases where he laughs longest who 
laughs last. The British press-gangs that were so active in 
the wars against Napoleon were quite too shrewd to confine 
their operaticns to seaport towns. The recruiting officers of 
our navy have long since extended their field of search from 
seaports to lakeports, and of late they have found excellent 
material in inland districts. What is wanted now is just 
what was wanted by the British press-gangs a hundred years 
ago, to wit, voung, healthy, and vigorous men. It is of no im- 
portance that they may never have smelled salt water; they 
will get their sea-legs in good time. Lieutenant J. P. Morton, 
U. S. N., has just completed the most fruitful recruiting trip 
known in many years. He has traversed Montana, Utah, 
Colorado, Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico—a section of the 
interior never before canvassed for navy recruits—and he 
has enlisted no fewer than 1200 men and boys. In Texas 
alone Lieutenant Morton got upwards of 400 men. If we may 
judge by this record-breaking expedition, we should find it 
easy to secure in parts of the country hitherto neglected the 
complement of enlisted men which our large navy requires. 


Again we express regret that a man like Senator Foraker, 
justly and widely held in high esteem, a man to whom the 
advocates of the war for the liberation of Cuba are under 
profound obligations, should lend his weight and influence 
to the Omnibus Statehood bill—that is to say, the bill which 
proposes to admit to the Union not only Oklahoma, but also 
New Mexico and Arizona as States. Even if New Mexico and 
Arizona were joined together and admitted as a single State. 
they would have, collectively, a population of less than 350,- 
000, an aggregate too small when, as the censuses have shown, 
the process of growth is slow. The growth of Oklahoma, on 
the other hand, has been phenomenally rapid, and that Terri- 
tory is already more populous than Arizona and New Mexico 
combined. The right solution of the Statehood problem is 
to bar out Arizona and New Mexico for an indefinite period, 
and to admit Oklahoma and Indian Territory as a single 
State, due precautions being taken to safeguard the treaty 
rights of the Indians. Those Democrats who advocate this 
method of disposing of the question argue against their party 
interests, for no well-informed person doubts that, whatever 
political combinations may be temporarily made, both Ari- 
zona and New Mexice six years hence will be represented by 
Democrats in the Senate. What is party interest, however. 
compared with the welfare of the country as a whole and the 
perpetuation of the Union? What is more certain to aggra- 
vate the dissatisfaction of populous and wealthy States with 
eur existing Federal Constitution than the neutralization. 
not to say drowning, of their voice in the Federal Senate by 
the purchasable pipings and whinings of rotten boroughs? 


Plain Mr. Greenlees has made a bid for fame as the John 
Hampden of South Africa. At the recent official dinner at 
Pretoria, at which his Sublime Highness Mr. Secretary Cham- 
berlain was present, plain Mr. Greenlees was invited to make 
a speech, proposing the health of his Transparency Lord 
Milner. He made a speech. He proposed the health of his 
Transparency. He did more; he committed an epigram. 
Alluding to the fact that the Transvaal is a crown colony, 





That phrase is likely to become the rallying-cry of a cam- 
paign which can have only one end: the transformation of 
the Transvaal into a self-governing state, which will in due 
time become one of the Federation of South Africa, a prac- 
tically independent nation, just as Canada and Australia al- 
ready are. We congratulate plain Mr. Greenlees. We also 
congratulate the Transvaal; for it is becoming apparent that 
Lord Milner has had that wigging from his chief which we 
took some pleasure in predicting. Indeed, the reply of Lord 
Milner to plain Mr. Greenlees looks to us like a preparation 
for climbing down. In that light and airy way of his, 
which always reminds us of a rhinoceros dancing, Lord Milner 
spoke of a rapidly approaching time when he would lay aside 
the cares of the Transvaal, putting the burden of responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Ar- 
thur Lawley. As Sir Arthur Lawley has had his training 
in Australia, a country where “more colony and less crown ” 
has been sedulously practised, the change is likely to work 
well; we suggest that Lord Milner should offer his services to 
the Sublime Porte, especially in the work of “ pacifying ” 
Macedonia, which will begin a few weeks hence, when the 
snows retreat up the rugged flanks of Mount Olympus. Lord 
Milner would find a congenial spirit in Abdul Hamid; but 
we console ourselves with the thought that they are destined 
to meet later on. 


That gorgeous and perfectly useless celebration, the Delhi 
Durbar, has come to an end. And the bill has come in. 
It is said to be over ten million dollars, or, roughly, thirty 
million rupees. As Rudyard Kipling remarked on a similar 
occasion, the one person conspicuous by his absence was the 
starving ryot, who pays the bill. Let us, for a moment, look 
at the matter from his point of view. He is, as Kipling says, 
starving. Not merely at the present juncture, during the 
Durbar, but chronically, as a steady thing. And there are 
close on three hundred of him, with incomes of a few cents 
a day, to feed a whole family. Or rather, not to feed them,— 
to leave them unfed. It is useless to say that, of the ten mill- 
ions fooled away at Delhi, only about four millions came out 
of the coffers of the British Indian government, while the 
rest was paid by native princes. The starving ryot paid that, 
too. These native princes are merely ornamental drones. 
who do whatever they are told, and spend their money giving 
champagne dinners to British Indian officials, for which they 
get decorations and stars. Said decorations and stars also 
paid for by the starving ryot. There is no very marked con- 
dition of famine in any part of India at this moment, so far 
as we know; only several hundred millions of wretches half 
starved, with their women and children also half starved. 
But they are used to that. With their limited wants, or rather 
limited chances of supplying their wants, the sum squan- 
dered in glorifying the Curzons and their guests, and, in a 
minor degrée, the new Emperor of India, would have fed 
the whole population of India for a day, at the rate of the 
last famine relief. Or, to put the thing in another way, it 
would have fed a million for about eight months,—quite a 
help in the next famine. But Lord Curzon had to be glori- 
fied, and so there it is. It is of interest to learn that, with all 
this, Lord Curzon has not succeeded in making himself popu- 
lar. As a despateh says: Visitors accustomed to King Ed- 
ward’s court declare that there was more bowing and scraping 
in a week at Delhi than in a lifetime at Buckingham Palace. 
The affability and graciousness of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught afforded the pleasantest contrast to the manner 
of the Viceroy, who seems to have behaved like a reincarna- 
tion of the Grand Mogul. Evidently Lord Milner and Lord 
Curzon would trot well in double harness. 


Mr. William Digby, British merchant, editor, writer. 
and close student these many years of Indian concerns, 
published a book last year whereof the conclusions indicate 
that, if all we are told of Lord Curzon is true, he is a man 
sorely needed in the land he rules. Mr. Digby considers that 
India is on the verge of collapse. He finds it very, very poor, 
and poor because its British rulers have continued for many 
decades to drain it of its wealth. He considers that British 
rule, as exemplified in India, is one of the least, if not abso- 
lutely the least, beneficent government ever known to man- 
kind. Ile credits the British with important sociai reforms 


in India, and with building valuable irrigation-works and 
railroads, but he says India’s railroads, worth $1,500,000,000, 
are owned almost wholly in Europe, and that she owes England 
$175,000,000 for her irrigation-works. England, he insists, 
has throttied her national industries, and denied to her able 
men of native birth the opportunity to develop their adminis- 
trative abilities. Her government is very expensive. She pays 
more than fifty-two million dollars a year in salaries to civil 
officers, of which more than half goes to 8000 Europeans, while 
the rest is divided among 130,000 Indians and 6000 Eurasians. 
Famines, he declares, are far more frequent than they were 
a century ago, and though in the worst years enough food is 
grown to feed the people, they are too poor to buy it. Esti- 
mating the total wealth annually produced in British India 
and deducting the sum paid to officials, he finds that the un- 
official population has an average income of about one pound 
a year. Accepting a generous estimate of Indian hoards, he 
finds they amount to about $4 50 per head of population, 
whereas the wealth of Great Britain is about $1500 for each 
individual. So he thinks India extremely poor, and calls upon 
his fellow-countrymen to do better by her. No doubt he is an 
enthusiast riding his hokby, but his opinions have at least 
enough statistical basis to be worth the consideration of per- 
sons who see in British rule in India a model for Americans 
to follow in the Philippines. They are adapted also to stiffen 
the backs of supporters of the Monroe doctrine, which seeks 
to secure to all American states a chance to work out their 
own salvation, and, finally, to secure government for the ben- 
efit of the governed, rather than for the profit of the gov- 
ernors. 


Our newspapers have given a good deal of attention to the 
suggestion that the salary of the President of the United 
States should be made more commensurate with the dignity 
and importance of the ottice. As we formerly pointed out, 
the President’s salary is no larger than that allotted to the 
Governor-General of Canada, and is only one-fifth as large 
as the salary received by the President of the French Repub- 
lic. As everybody knows, the Constitution (Art. IT., See. 1) 
provides that the President’s compensation shall neither be 
increased nor diminished during the period for which he 
may have been elected. If, therefore, the salary of our Chief 
Magistrate should now be increased by law, Mr. Roosevelt 
would not benefit by the increase during his present term; 
but the benefit of the new statute would accrue to him on and 
after March 4, 1905, provided he should be elected President 
in November, 1904. We have expressed the opinion that the 
President’s salary should be at least double. Such a change 
would be desirable, not only in itself, but because it would 
raise the standard of remuneration for the occupants of many 
high executive and judicial offices authorized by the Federal 
Constitution. We send six ambassadors to foreign powers, 
but none of them receives more than $17,500 a year. The 
British ambassador to the United States receives more than 
double that amount, and is provided with a commodious 
house. 


It ill accords with the spirit of our institutions that the 
United States should be represented at the chief European 
capitals mainly or exclusively by rich men; yet, as things are 
now, only a rich man can afford to accept an embassy. Even 
more egregiously underpaid are the Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, who receive but ten thousand dollars 
apiece, except in the case of the Chief Justice, to whom an 
additional five hundred dollars is given. Unquestionably the 
honor attached to this judicial office is a superlative one; but 
he who faithfully discharges an exalted and momentous func- 
tion is worthy, not only of honor, but of adequate remunera- 
tion. There are scores of lawyers practising at the American 
bar who earn four or five times as much as the sum annually 
allotted to a Justice of the United States Supreme Court. In 
England, the Lord High Chancellor receives fifty thousand 
dollars a year during his tenure of oftice, and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year when he retires from office. The Lord 
Chief Justice receives forty thousand dollars a year. Yet the 
duties of our Federal justices are incomparably more impor- 
tant, since they can declare an Act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional, whereas no English judge can pronounce an Act of 
Parliament invalid. It might be well to begin by increasing 
the salaries of the Federal Supreme Court Justices and Cir- 
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cuit and District Judges, because the Constitution permits 
this to be done during their term of office. Such a step 
should be promptly followed, however, by an increase of the 
President’s compensation, and a proportionate increase of the 
salaries received by the Vice-President, the members of the 
cabinet, and ambassadors. We do not believe that a move in 
this direction would encounter any strenuous opposition, and 
we hope to see the change made, by either the Fifty-seventh 
Congress during the short remnant of its life, or by the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, so that the enlarged salaries would be pay- 
able after March 4, 1905. 


When we go into the king business we shall hire an enthu- 
siast to shoot at our royal carriage about once in three months. 
Nothing booms’ a tottering dynasty like an attempted assassi- 
nation. We should, of course, show our royal clemency in 
dealing with the suborned delinquent; first, because clem- 
ency is a great and kingly virtue, such as we should naturally 
possess; and, secondly, because the delinquent might otherwise 
be tempted to blow on us, which would be bad for business. 
We should confine him in one of our monarchical fortresses, 
and supply him with free smokes and libations, and such 
other rational amusements as might appeal to him, and ask 
him to the palace on off days. And our loyal subjects—we 
feel that this is exactly in the style of King Edward—our 
loyal subjects would line up along the streets and cheer us 
as we went past in solemn but cheerful state. This vein of 
reflection is, as our readers have divined, suggested by the 
recent desperate shooting at the King of Spain, who has lost 
no time in conforming to what is now a part of royal etiquette. 
No monarch is complete without it. We have two different 
sets of names applied to the would-be regicide, or chamberlain- 
icide, as he prefers to be called, and we do not know which 
to choose; therefore we shall speak of him as the bloodthirsty 
villain. 





The bloodthirsty villain seems to have been a _ particu- 
larly mild person, who had been promised a post as assistant 
bottle-washer, or something, at the palace, and went gun- 
ning for the Duke of Sotomayor, when that fine old grandee 
of Spain failed to make good. In a democratic country like 
our own we can smile at the naivety of the bloodthirsty vil- 
lain; faney any one thinking that he was going to get an 
office merely because somebody in politics promised it to him. 
Incidentally, we are informed that the bloodthirsty villain 
had in his pockets unmailed letters addressed to our Mr, 
Roosevelt, King Edward, the Only Supreme Head of the 
Hohenzollerns, and, as an anti-climax, the Chief Justice of 
Mexico. We are told that the bloodthirsty villain explains 
that these persons are on his wife’s visiting list; that she had 
given them to him to post, that he had promised faithfully 
so to do, put them in his pocket, and forgotten all about them. 
We understand that Mrs. Bloodthirsty Villain has previously 
threatened or even attempted to have him shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. We suppose he went about for a month with letters 
of hers to the Tsar of All the Russias, the Mikado of Japan, 
our Mr. Morgan, and other awesome persons. We can sym- 
pathize with her perfectly. The bloodthirsty villain seems to 
belong to that weary and wind-blown class whose motto is: 
Wherever you see a crowned head, strike it. 


There is danger that, in Utah at least, Apostle Smoot is 
going to be loved for the enemies he has made. The Presi- 
dent openly opposes his candidacy for the Senate, and when a 
President meddles in State concerns, and takes sides against 
a candidate for an elective office, he usually makes votes for 
the man he opposes. States are jealous of interference from 
Washington, and properly so, and though there is no politics 
in the President’s objection to Smoot, and though most of us 
heartily sympathize with it, it seems more likely to help the 
apostle than to hurt him. The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union is also down on Smoot. It objects to him as a 
Mormon leader. It objects to all Mormons who are, were, 
or hope to be, polygamists. We all do. We object heartily 
to polygamy, and like it no better for being allied with Mor- 
monism. We had rather that if a man is to have an assort- 
ment of wives, he shall have them in spite of his religion, 
than in accordance with it. They say Smoot is not a prac- 
tising polygamist, but merely a high ruler of the Church that 
has disgraced the country as far as it could with its degraded 
































































habits, and which still has polygamy up its sleeve and plays 
it when it dares. If Utah sends him to the Senate, no reason 
appears as yet why he should not take his seat. To be sure, he 
represents Mormonism, impure and dubious, but that does not 
affect his right to sit in Congress if he is chosen. We have 
to tolerate Mormonism while it lasts, though there is nothing 
in the Constitution to hinder our holding our noses while 
we do it. Perhaps it may be for the best, in the long-run, that 
the Mormons should send an apostle to Washington. It calls 
attention to them and stimulates public disgust with their 
institutions. They have thriven on ignorance, obscurity, and 
sensuality. Attention—the irritated attention—of decent and 
enlightened people is the last thing that will profit them. 


That was an interesting decision rendered the other day by 
the United States Supreme Court, and read by the new mem- 
ber of that tribunal, Mr. Justice O. W. Holmes. The decision 
upheld the law of California which declares void all contracts 
for the purchase or sale on margin of the shares of the capi- 
tal stock of any corporation, or for the purchase or sale of 
shares to be delivered at any future time, and which author- 
izes the recovery of money paid on such contracts. In the case 
of Otis against Parker, the plaintiff sued to recover money 
paid the defendant as broker in a margined transaction, and 
now the United States Supreme Court says that the State 
law authorizing the suit is valid. It remains to be seen what 
effect this decision will have on stock speculation in San 
Francisco. It is not unreasonable to suppose that if the 
States of Illinois and New York were to pass similar laws, 
the effect on the stock exchanges and produce exchanges of 
Chicago and New York city would be catastrophic. Judge 
Holmes announced that, in the opinion of the Court, the 
treating of stocks of combinations as a class subject to spe- 
cial restrictions could not be looked upon as unjust discrimi- 
nation, or as a denial of the equal protection of the laws. 
It was perhaps suggestive of the pressure exercised by sec- 
tional sentiment that Justices Brewer and Peckham dissented 
from the opinion of the majority of the Court. 


By another opinion of the United States Supreme Court, 
read by Chief-Justice Fuller, it was decided that, so far as 
this tribunal is concerned, there is no presumption in favor 
of the survival of the male or of the younger of two persons 
who perish simultaneously, so far as all the evidence ob- 
tainable goes. This was the case of a mother and son who had 
drowned at sea in the wreck of the steamer Elbe in 1895. 
Many courts would have held, in such a ease, that the son 
survived his mother, both because he was a male and because 
he was younger, and presumably, therefore, possessed a 
greater capacity of resisting death. This was, in fact, the 
decision reached by the Washington Court of Appeals, from 
which an appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. According to the decision read by Chief-Justice Ful- 
ler, the presumption is, in the absence of evidence tending to 
show the order of dissolution, that the two persons perished 
simultaneously. The effect of such a decision on the testa- 
mentary distribution of estates is obvious. 


A deep impression is likely to be made upon public opinion 
by the contrast in the conduct of the large coal companies 
on the one hand and of individual operators on the other, as 
regards the prices charged for anthracite coal. The coal com- 
panies, desirous of giving the consumers of the combustible 
all the relief possible under the abnormal conditions caused 
by the protracted strike, have faithfully carried out their 
promise to charge only five dollars a ton wholesale for coal, 
in order that the retail price of the commodity might not 
exceed six dollars and seventy-five cents. They have con- 
tented themselves, and will continue to content themselves, 
with five dollars a ton, when they might have obtained ten 
dollars had they chosen to profit by the operation of the 
iron law of supply and demand. It is not the coal “trusts,” 
but the individual operators in whose interests the coal 
trusts are to be “busted,” that have shown themselves de- 
termined to wring the uttermost penny out of the people’s 
necessities. The individual operator, at the prospect of whose 
extinction Senator Hoar drops a sympathetic tear, is resolved 
this year, as he always has been, to take advantage of the cold 
weather to force the consumer to pay him an exorbitant 
price. Meanwhile the so-called “trusts” will go straight on 
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accommodating the publie with anthracite to the extent of their 
ability, at the price of $6 75 a ton. No doubt the income of 
the coal trusts during the winter months will fall materially 
short of the figures to which it would have attained had they 
taken advantage of the people’s necessities. They have pre- 
ferred to give the trust- busters an object-lesson that is 
worth many times more than it will cost. 


Lamentations come from Niagara Falls over the intrusion 
of power-houses and industrial innovations upon the scenery. 
The American side has not been helped esthetically by the 
various means devised to make the river run in harness, but 
the reservation of the State of New York seems to have been 
reasonably well guarded. Victoria Park, on the Canadian 
side, has not fared so well. Vociferous complaints are made 
about the alarming concessions of the Canadian commission- 
ers to tunnel-builders and power companies on that side of 
the river. Several power-houses are being built in Victoria 
Park itself, and, worst of all, another is building in the gorge 
at the foot of the Horseshoe Fall. The Canadian commission 
has shown itself so indulgent to industrial companies that 
confidence in it is violently shaken. The New York com- 
missioners have made a protest against its concessions, and 
the feeling is that, bad as is what has been done, there is only 
too much reason to fear that worse remains behind. Another 
ominous enterprise is going on at Niagara. An American 
company is using electricity to extract nitrogen products 
from air. Mr. Wells wrote a prophetic story that turned on 
the discovery of a process for getting nitrogen out of the air 
and turning it into food. The upshot of the tale was that the 
atmosphere was deprived of so much nitrogen that the result- 
ing excess of hydrogen made every one tipsy, and things went 
from bad to worse, until finally the atmosphere took fire. If 
any such process as that has begun at Niagara the police 
should be notified. Whatever needs to be done to restrain 
the liberality of the Victoria Park commission must be done 
by the people or government of Canada. All we can do is 
to spread the tale of vandalism and stir remonstrance. 


If the State of New York determines to spend between 
fifty and a hundred millions in reconstructing the Erie Canal, 
it will, of course, be vitally important to provide that the 
money shall be well spent. The State put nine millions into 
the canal some years ago, and the general sentiment is that 
most of it was wasted. The Engineering News has been dis- 
cussing who should have charge of the work now proposed. 
Under the State Constitution, the State Engineer and the 
Commissioner of Public Works have charge of work on the 
canals. But so great a work as that now projected would call 
for a special arrangement. The News advocates an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which will put the work in charge 
of a non-partisan commission of engineers. Major Symonds 
of the United States Engineer Corps, who is called the origi- 
nator of the 1000-ton barge canal project, suggests an advi- 
sory and supervisory commission of engineers, who should 
have the real charge of the work, though nominally subject 
to the State Engineer. It is still very doubtful whether the 
work will be undertaken at all, and unless it is going to be 
done it is not necessary to settle who shall do it. But there 
is no doubt about the importance of determining who shall 
build the canal before the money is voted to build it. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals has con- 
firmed the decision of Judge Lacombe in the lower court that 
Rudyard Kipling is not entitled to damages from the Messrs. 
Putnam. It will be recalled that the Messrs. Putnam bought 
unbound sheets of Mr. Kipling’s works from his American 
publishers and bound them up in sets. Two hundred sets 
were issued, of which fifteen were ornamented by an elephant’s 
head. Mr. Kipling held that the elephant’s head was his 
trade-mark. He sued for infringement of it, and of his 
copyright, and charged unfair compet‘tion. He asked for 
$25,000 damages. Judge Lacombe decided that he had failed 
to make out a case, and the higher court has confirmed that 
decision. The court deprecated the idea that an author should 
protect his writings by a trade-mark, as though they were 
pills or soap, and it found that, anyhow, Mr. Kipling’s claim 
to a trade-mark was not good against the Putnams. It ac- 
quitted the Messrs. Putnam of violating the copyright law 
and of unfair competition, though it suggested that their use 








of the elephant’s head was “an impropriety.” Mr. Kip- 
ling’s suit has enabled him to record formally and impressively 
nis opinion that he was ill-used, and possibly that result is 
all that he hoped for. At any rate, it is all that, to the mind 
of dispassionate observers, he ever seemed likely to attain. 


The Filipinos seem to know a good thing when they sec it. 
Their earnest desire to have Governor Taft continue in office 
is as ereditable to their sagacity as the Governor’s consent 
is to his sense of duty. By foregoing for the present the 
satisfaction of his wish to go on the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court, he has made us all his debtors. He 
represents ably and adequately the best intentions of the 
Americans towards the Filipinos. He is obstinately solicit- 
ous that the Philippines shall be as good a country for the 
Filipinos as they can make it, with the Americans to help 
them. He is fighting off just now the proposition to intro- 
duce Chinese labor. It would undoubtedly hasten the de- 
velopment of the islands, but the resulting riches would not 
go to the Filipinos. The Filipinos do well to trust him, for 
he is their friend. He is our friend too, for every day’s work 
done for good government in the Philippines is a day’s work 
done for American honor. 


Congress has been invited to put its mind on music and 
art, and provide for such instruction in them in this country 
as shall make it unnecessary for aspiring young Americans 
to go abroad for training, which at present they cannot get 
at home. To this end, last May, Congressman Metcalf, of 
Oakland, California, introduced in the House “a bill to es- 
tablish a national conservatory of music and art for the edu- 
eation of advanced pupils in music, . . . as well as in paint- 
ing, drawing, and etching.” The bill proposes a national 
conservatory, with four branches of equal standard, to be 
loeated in Washington, New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. Its control is to be entrusted to a general board of 
regents, consisting of the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate. the Speaker of the House; the 
chairmen of the committees on education in the Senate and 
the House, and seven other citizens, to be appointed by the 
President. This board is to choose a general director, man- 
age the conservatory in Washington, and help manage those 
in the other cities, which shall have their own regents, ap- 
pointed by the President. The course of instruction is to 
be four years, or possibly five. ‘The standard of admission is 
to be fixed by the regents, and pupils are to pay an entrance- 
fee of fifty dollars, but no other fees whatever. In support 
of this bill it is urged that there are now about 40,000 Amer- 
ican students abroad studying art and music, at a cost of 
$25,000,000 a year; that many of them are exposed to hard- 
ships and unedifying associations in Europe, and get no good 
there; that our government, by having art and music properly 
taught at home, can keep most of these students at home, 
keeping their money in the country, and saving them from 
grave moral risks, and at the same time can put American 
art and American musie in such a ease that they ean stand 
on their own legs and compete successfully with Europe. 
These arguments seem to be reasonably well founded. No 
one ean doubt that among the American students of art and 
music abroad, a good many are getting no good, and might 
better be at home. Neither will it be questioned that it is 
desirable that musie and art should be as well taught in va- 
rious parts cf this country as anywhere else in the world. 
But whether Congress should undertake the work, and, if it 
did undertake it, could prosecute it successfully, is another 
question. There is little by which the Congressional dispo- 
sition towards music can be estimated, but judging from the 
tariff on works of art, its sentiment towards art is not very 
cordial. There are, of course, art schools and conservatories 
of musie in our large cities already, but we have nothing to 
compare with the Beaux-Arts in Paris, and the Germans beat 
us in music. The plan which Mr. Metealf’s bill proposes would 
cost, to carry it out, perhaps a million dollars a year. Congress 
will undoubtedly invest many millions every year to much 
worse purpose. 


The deserving effort to raise a fund of $100,000 with which 
to erect a memorial building to Henry Ward Beecher next 
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to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and the discussion of the 
genius of Phillips Brooks, which has been revived by com- 
memoration of the approaching tenth anniversary of his death 
—January 23—both have served to make thoughtful men con- 
sider the present status of the American pulpit. Great fig- 
ures such as Beecher and Brooks were do not loom against the 
horizon. It is claimed that never was the average of attain- 
ment and character among the clergy so high as it now is, and 
the claim probably is valid. United States Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, has recently argued in the Senate that the rea- 
son why there are not more giants there is because the average 
Senator is so large a person that to be a giant nowadays calls 
for the impossible. This claim also is urged with respect to 
the pulpit and its occupants. There are not a few men among 
the clergy who have what might be ealled a national reputa- 
tion, and who, if they visit a large centre of population and 
their presence is duly advertised, may count on a crowded 
chureh. But Boston has no preacher to-day comparable to 
Brooks. nor Brooklyn one that equals Beecher or Storrs. With 
the death of Hugh Price Hughes and Joseph Parker, British 
Nonconformity is much bereft, but it still has Alexander 
Whyte, of Edinburgh, Alexander MacLaren, of Manchester, 
and R. J. Campbell, of Brighton, as stars of the first magni- 
tude. But even sco, Mr. Campbell himself is preaching mourn- 
fully on “ The Poverty of Ability ” in the English pulpit. 


Three appropriations already made by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution indicate what may be expected from that valuable 
addition to the educational and scientific apparatus of 
the country. Funds have been placed in the hands of 
Professor William O. Atwater, of Wesleyan, with which 
he is to continue the investigation of the conversion 
of food by the human body; Professor Chickering of 
the Astronomical Department of Harvard University has had 
$2500 sect apart for use by his assistants in comparative in- 
vestigation of the large accumulation of stellar photographs 
which are at Cambridge, having come in from the outlying 
stations of the observatory in South America and our own 
Southwest, as well as being nightly recorded in Cambridge; 
and now there comes word that $8000 has been set apart for 
use by experts of the Department of Agriculture for setting 
up a desert laboratory where the vegetable growths of the arid 
regions of our country can be studied in their native soil 
and normal environment. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson has begun a course of lectures on 
American Literature, before Bostonians, under the auspices 
of that admirable institute named after Lowell—not the poct 
and essayist. As was becoming, he defined literature before 
proceeding to talk about it, as revealed in the writings of 
Americans. Literature, in his opinion, dates not from 
thought or feeling alone, and language is but its material. 
“ Literature,” he says, “goes beyond the word, and begins 
with ‘the perfection and precision of the instantaneous line.’ 
Its foundation is thought, but it demands the further impulse 
or instinct which leads men to give to thought continuity of 
form: You must get beyond the vivid phrase to the vivid line. 
When we reach this, literature is born.” Virile and prolific 
Colonel Higginson shames many a younger man by his activity 
and productivity in these golden days of his life. To have 
brought forth biographies of Longfellow and Whittier dur- 
ing the past year and to have kept pace with his other cus- 
tomary literary output is a record which justifies his boast 
that he never was busier or happier. 


William B. Leeds, whose portrait appears in our series to- 
day, typifies the West. Beginning work as a railroad man, 
he first learned his business thoroughly, then associated him- 
self with other young, aggressive men from his own section 
in manufacturing pursuits, and finally, like the shoemaker, 
returned to his last, as the president and directing force of 
the Great Rock Island system of eight thousand miles. In- 
cidentally, while doing all this—and it is a fact significantly 
illustrative of present possibilities—he acquired, within a 
space of ten years. a fortune supposed to be greater than that 
left to his children by Jay Gould. The difficulty of guessing 
at his future achievements is indicated by the fact that he is 
only forty-one years old. 































































































The Official Anti-Trust Bills 


THE communication addressed by Attor- 
ney-General Knox to the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives was supposed to indicate that the 
drastic method of dealing with the trusts 
proposed by Senator Hoar did not meet with 
the unqualified approval of the Administra- 
tion. What we may reasonably regard as 
the official measures are the bills subsequent- 
ly introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Jenkins, Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of that body, who avowed 
that the bills had been prepared by the At- 
torney-General. It is still uncertain whether 
these bills represent the minimum of anti- 
trust legislation which the Administration 
will accept. That the President has a defi- 
nite minimum in mind may be inferred from 
his declaration that, unless effective steps 
toward the regulating and controlling of the 
trusts are taken by the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress he will convoke the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress in extra session soon after the 4th of 
March. 

It behooves us to look somewhat carefully 
at the details of measures which purport to 
represent the purpose of the President and 
the professional acumen of Attorney-General 
Knox. One of these bills proposes to amend 
the Sherman law of 1890; the other, to cre- 
ate an anti-trust commission. The former 
would make it unlawful for any person to 
offer, grant, solicit, or accept any rebate, 
concession, or service in respect of the trans- 
portation of any property in inter-State or 
foreign commerce by any common carricr, 
by virtue of which concession such property 
should be transported at a less rate than 
that named in the tariffs published and filed 
by such carrier. <A violation of this pro- 
vision is to be punished by a fine of not 
less than five thousand dollars. Any joint 
stock company, corporation, or combination, 
however, which shall be convicted of violat- 
ing this provision shall not only be subject 
to the fine mentioned, but shall be prohibited 
from transporting any article owned or pro- 
duced by such- company from the State 
within which the article is produced or man- 
ufactured. Cut off, also, from inter-State 
or foreign commerce will be any joint stock 
company, corporation, or combination which 
shall offer or give any special prices, in- 
ducements, or advantages for the sale of 
articles owned, produced, or controlled by it 
to purchasers in any particular locality in 
order to restrict or destroy competition in 
the sale of any such articles within that lo- 
cality. The enforcement of the proposed law 
is intrusted to the Cireuit Courts of the 
United States and to the United States Dis- 
trict Attorneys, who will act under the di- 
rection of the Attorney-General. We ob- 
serve, lastly, that any person who shall be 
injured in his business or property by any 
other person or persons, by reason of any- 
thing forbidden or declared unlawful by 
the proposed law, may sue therefor in any 
United States Cireuit Court in the district 
wherein the defendant or defendants reside 
or are found, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover threefold 
the damages by him sustained, together with 
the costs of suit.and an attorney’s fee. 

Now this measure drawn by Attorney- 
General Knox differs from the bill intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Hoar in that 
a violation of its provisions is punishable 
by a fine, instead of by a fine or imprison- 
ment or both. <A fine of five thousand dol- 
lars would scarcely act as a deterrent upon 
powerful corporations engaged in inter-State 
or foreign commerce. The lenity of the At- 
torney-General, however, is more apparent 
than real. A fine is not the only remedy 
which he provides for a violation of the pro- 
posed law. The third section of his bill 
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gives the United States Cireuit Courts the 
power to issue, upon petition, and at any 
time before final decree, a restraining order 
or prohibition, and the failure to obey such 
order on the part of officers of a defendant 
corporation would be punishable by impris- 
onment for contempt of court. That is to 
say, if for any purpose any corporation give 
a preference or discrimination, its whole in- 
ter-State or foreign commerce may be ar- 
rested in a summary proceeding. 

We pass to the Attorney - General’s bill 
creating a commission to aid in carrying 
out the provisions of the Sherman Act, as 
amended by the measure just mentioned. 
It would be the duty of this commission, 
to be appointed by the President, and to be 
made up of representatives of both political 
parties, to investigate the organization and 
conduct of all stock companies, corporations, 
and combinations engaged in inter-State or 
foreign commerce, and to lay the informa- 
tion thus obtained before the President on 
the first day of October in each year, or 
oftener, if he shall require it. It shall also 
be the duty of the commission, whenever 
requested by the Attorney-General of the 
United States, to investigate the acts and 
methods of any particular corporation or 
combination, and to report to him the result. 
The commission may invoke the aid of any 
United States court for the purpose of com- 
pelling attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses, and the production of all books, pa- 
pers, contracts, agreements, and documents 
relating to any matter under investigation. 
No person shall be excused from giving testi- 
mony on the plea that such testimony may 
tend to criminate him, or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture. but no person shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty on 
account of any transaction concerning which 
he may testify or produce evidence. Any 
person, however. who shall make a_ false 
or fraudulent statement shall be deemed 
guilty of perjury, and subject to the penal- 
ties provided for that crime by the revised 
statutes of the United States. Moreover, 
any person who shall neglect to attend and 
testify, or to produce books and documents 
that are in his custody or control, shall upon 
conviction be punished by a fine of not less 
than five hundred, nor more than five thou- 
sand, dollars, and by imprisonment for not 
more than one year. 

It is obvious that this second measure, 
which is ostensibly intended to secure pub- 
licity, would clothe the commission with in- 
tolerable powers of harassment and oppres- 
sion, powers which easily might be so used 
as to drive out of business any corporation 
which happened to be obnoxious to a ma- 
jority of the commissioners. As for the 
measure first described above, which, by 
way of punishment for a single violation of 
its provision concerning rebates or pref- 
erences, would annihilate the inter - State 
and foreign commerce of a corporation, we 
submit that the punishment would be out 
of all proportion to the offence, and, there- 
fore, would fall under the prohibition set 
forth in the Eighth Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, which enacts that no ex- 
cessive fines shall be imposed, nor shall cruel 
and unusual punishments be inflicted. It is 
also questionable whether the second bill, re- 
quiring corporations to produce all contracts 
and documents relating to their private 
business, does not violate the Fourth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, which de- 
clares the right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures. 

We say of these bills, as we said of the 
Hoar dill, that they ought not to be passed, 
and we do not believe that they have any 
chance of becoming laws in their present 
form. The utmost that the Fifty-seventh 
Congress. or, for that matter, the Fifty- 








eighth Congress, is likely to do is to pass 
some measure which shall be caleulated to 
assure a reasonable amount of publicity for 
the proceedings of corporations, but which 
shall stop short of the vexatious, inquisi- 
torial, and business - destroying processes 
advocated by the Attorney-General. 





England’s Interest in the 
Monroe Doctrine 


ApmirRAL Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD is 
credited with expressing an opinion which, 
we think, will be ultimately shared by all 
of his countrymen who are possessed of 
common sense and foresight. He averred 
that it would be to England’s advantage to 
come right out and say not only, “ We sup- 
port the Monroe doctrine,” but also, “ We 
are willing to fight for it.” It will be easy 
to show that such a position would be iden- 
tical with that assumed by England eighty 
years ago; that it would greatly strengthen 
her hold upon her dominions in the New 
World; and that it would permanently as- 
sure to her an open market in Latin Amer- 
ica. We have formerly pointed out that, if 
the originator of a thing is entitled to give 
his name to it, the Monroe doctrine might, 
with a fair show of justice, be called the 
Canning doctrine. It was George Canning 
who, in August, 1823, proposed to Richard 
Rush, the American minister in London, con- 
certed action for the purpose of establishing 
the principle that Spain’s former colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere should not be 
exposed to conquest at the hands of any 
European power. It was not until the 
2d of December in the same year that 
President. Monroe accepted and formulated 
the same principle in his annual message. 
We add that a declaration emanating from 
a country relatively so weak as was our re- 
public at that time would have exerted but 
little restraining influence on the great pow- 
ers represented in the Congress of Verona, 
had not a similar prohibition gone forth 
from the British Foreign Office. Beyond a 
doubt the Spanish-American commonwealths 
are at least as much indebted to the United 
Kingdom as they are to the United States 
for the abandonment of the projected at- 
tempt to deprive them of their liberties. 

The course pursued by Canning when, as 
he said. he called a New World into exist- 
ence to balance the Old, has long and justly 
been regarded as one of the most splendid 
triumphs of British statesmanship. Why, 
then, should not Great Britain announce 
to-day her adhesion to a doctrine in the 
original propounding of which she bore a 
conspicuous, if not a leading, part. Earth- 
hunger and commercial greed now consti- 
tute dangers no less formidable to the in- 
dependence of weak states than those which 
were threatened by the absolutist programme 
in the first quarter of the last century. We 
have seen a temporary coalition of Germany, 
Russia, and France oust Japan from the 
Liau-tung peninsula, and proceed to reward 
themselves by mutilations of China. Who 
ean say that a like combination may not 
undertake a partition of South and Central 
America when the completion of an isthmian 
canal shall once more fix the eyes of com- 
mercial nations on the Caribbean Sea? In 
the twentieth century we have as much 
cause to fear a league for territorial ac- 
quisition and for spheres of influence as in 
the nineteenth century there was reason to 
dread the Holy Alliance. 

Now let us see what Great Britain has to 
gain by a formal adhesion to the Monroe 
doctrine; that is to say, by asserting that 
existing American commonwealths must not 
be regarded as subjects of conquest or 









colonization on the part of any European 
power, and that, while the existing pos- 
sessions of European powers in the New 
World ought not to be disturbed, these pos- 
sessions should not be extended. From the 
moment of the adoption of such a position, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
would be inseparably bound together by a 
community of interests and by a common 
policy, so far as the Western Hemisphere 
should be concerned; no definite alliance 
would be needed to insure their co-operation. 
From that moment British North America, 
the prospective value of which is ineal- 
culable, would be secured against aggres- 
sion on the part of the only power that 
could conquer it, to wit, the United States. 
The British West Indies and the British 
coigns of vantage in Central and South 
America would be protected not only by 
British, but also by American, war-ships, 
since it would be to the obvious interest 
of the twin guarantors of the Monroe doc- 
trine to defend each other. Again, no far- 
sighted British statesman ean desire to see 
either Germany or Russia acquire points 
of strategic value in or near the Caribbean. 
The future, however, may hold contingencies 
with which Great Britain, single - handed, 
might hesitate to grapple. Suppose that 
Bismarck had looked forward in 1871 to the 
colonial expansion of Germany, and had de- 
manded, as one of the conditions of the 
Peace of Frankfort, the cession of the French 
West Indies and of French Guiana. Would 
Great Britain have deemed it expedient to 
prohibit such a cession? We think not. 
Neither would the United States have been 
likely to prohibit it, because at that time 
the commercial and naval power of Ger- 
many was very much less redoubtable than 
that of France. Thus we see that, but for 
Bismarck’s lack of prevision, his country 
might have acquired several footholds in the 
New World. 

Now suppose that Germany, by conquest 
or by voluntary fusion, should acquire Hol- 
land; would it not be equally prejudicial 
to British and to American interests that 
the Dutch island of Curacoa should pass 
into her possession? Suppose that Germany 
should conquer Denmark; could we or Eng- 
lishmen survey with equanimity her acquisi- 
tion of the Danish West Indies? Suppose 
that Russia should conquer Sweden; how 
should we like to see her assume control of 
the Swedish island of St. Bartholomew? It 
is evident that the intrusion of either Russia 
or Germany into the New World would seem 
to England, as well as to the United States, 
to be pregnant with unwelcome complica- 
tions. No such intrusion would be even con- 
templated if it were known that Great 
Britain and the United States had agreed 
that the French, Danish, Dutch, and Swed- 
ish possessions in the New World should 
suffer no change of ownership, unless they 
passed under the sovereignty of the United 
States. 

The formal adoption of the Monroe doc- 
trine by England would mean precisely what 
George Canning intended it to mean, namely, 
that all the commercial advantages derivable 
by foreign purveyors and consumers from 
trade with Latin-American republics would 
acerue to the guarantors of their liberties. 
It was not expected by Canning, and it 
would not be expected now, that those re- 
publics should give any tariff preference to 
their protectors; but gratitude and sympa- 
thy might be counted on to prevent any 
discrimination against them. All that Eng- 
lishmen and Americans desire is a fair field 
for commercial intercourse in Latin Ameri- 
ca. Such a field neither we nor English- 
men would ever have in any part of the 
New World which had been transformed into 
a German or Russian colony. What Eng- 
land has at stake, therefore, in the New 
World is precisely what she has at stake 
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in China, to wit, the maintenance of an 
open door. The door may be kept open for- 
ever if, by proclaiming her adhesion to 
the Monroe doctrine, England shall become a 
joint guarantor with the United States of 
the immunity of the New World from for- 
eign aggression. Nor is it only freedom of 
access to Latin-American markets that Great 
Britain would secure by the assumption of 
such a position. She is almost as deeply 
interested as is our own country in the con- 
structing and safeguarding of an isthmian 
canal. It is, therefore, a matter of nearly 
as much concern to Englishmen as it is to 
ourselves that neither Germany nor Russia 
shall acquire a coaling station near either 
of the termini of the projected waterway. 
We have indicated the plausible ways in 
which coaling stations might be acquired, 
and we have shown that no attempt would 
be made to acquire them if England should 
signify her acceptance of the Monroe doc- 
trine. 





The President and Federal 
Appointments in the South 


In every section of the republic sensible 
persons will regard with disgust and ab- 
horrence the declaration made by the New 
Orleans States that Mr. Roosevelt’s negro 
appointees in the South will be killed or run 
out of the country. If this newspaper could 
be looked upon as representative of Demo- 
cratic opinion in the Southern States, we 
might as well abandon the notion that South- 
ern Democrats can resume the leadership 
of their party. We are unwilling to believe 
that the New Orleans States represents any- 
body except the editor. Northern Democrats 
will never countenance the violent expulsion 
of Federal appointees from office, whether 
their color be white or black. The sooner 
that fact is understood the better. For a 
Southern newspaper to preach such mon- 
strous doctrines as this at a time when up- 
right and thoughtful men are seriously 
thinking of committing the guidance of the 
nation to the Democracy is at once a crime 
and a blunder. Mr. Roosevelt may make 
mistakes in his appointments to Federal of- 
fices in the South; but for the correction 
of those mistakes we look exclusively to the 
pressure of enlightened public opinion. The 
last thing that a sane and intelligent man 
like Mr. Roosevelt can desire is a revival 
of race conflict in the South. It will be no 
fault of his, but the fault of rancorous 
and reckless men like the editor of the New 
Orleans States, if we are once more con- 
fronted with such an atrocious state of 
things. 

The leaders of the Democratic party in 
the Southern States now have an oppor- 
tunity—the first since the close of the civil 
war—of convincing their Democratic breth- 
ren at the North that they deserve to be 
intrusted with the function of shaping plat- 
forms and designating candidates in a Presi- 
dential year. If those who wish them ill 
had intended to entrap them they could 
not have given them worse counsel than 
that which is offered by the New Orleans 
States. If astute Republicans desired to 
disqualify Southern Democrats for a reas- 
sertion of their former influence in national 
affairs, they could hit upon no better plan 
than to provoke them to acts of violence 
against negro appointees to office. Do our 
Southern brethren forget that they pro- 
fess not to discriminate against the negro 
as such in those new State Constitutions 
upon the validity of which the United States 
Supreme Court has yet to pass? And will 
they now give the lie to those professions 
by virtually asserting that negroes have no 
right to hold office even under the Federal 
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government? Having undertaken to debar 
them from office in many a State, will they 
now presume to debar them from Federal of- 
fice also? Addressed to sane and far-sighted 
Southerners, such a question should answer 
itself. 

We feel the more strongly on the sub- 
ject of this ill-timed appeal to violence, be- 
cause we believe that public opinion would 
have convinced Mr. Roosevelt that he has 
been ill-advised in one or two of his recent 
acts connected with the tenure of office by 
negroes in the Southern States. So far as 
the case of Mrs. Cox, the colored postmis- 
tress at Indianola, Mississippi, is concerned, 
we have already pointed out that, inasmuch 
as she has resigned, and has refused, under 
any circumstances, to recall her resignation, 
the President seems to have no status for 
interference in the premises, beyond instruct- 
ing the United States District Attorney to 
inquire whether Mrs. Cox believes herself to 
have suffered any wrong remediable by a 
Federal statute. The President has no right, 
in our opinion, to suspend the service of 
the United States mails to Indianola, both 
because we know of no statute that invests 
him with such discriminating power, and 
because he would obviously be punishing the 
innocent as well as the guilty. It is a bar- 
barous jurisprudence that makes a whole vil- 
lage answerable for the crime of one of its 
inhabitants. We add, with regard to the 
designation of Mr. Crum for the post of 
Collector of the Port at Charleston, that 
the appointment seems to us unreasonable. 
We think that Mr. Roosevelt would find it 
difficult to show that there are any colored 
men among the importers of foreign prod- 
ucts into Charleston, or among the wholesale 
dealers in such products at that place. If 
colored men have anything to do with such 
products, it must be as retailers in a very 
small way of business. Under the circum- 
stances, it would seem expedient to choose 
for collector some one who would be accept- 
able to those members of the community 
with whom, principally or solely, he would 
be brought in contact. It is inexpedient to 
select for the post a man known to be ob- 
noxious to all of the business men, but for 
whose capital and industry there would be 
nothing for a collector to do. We do not 
understand Mr. Roosevelt to assert that 
there are no white men in Charleston qual- 
ified, in respect of experience and character, 
to discharge the duties of Collector of the 
Port. He simply asserts that Mr. Crum is 
equally qualified from those points of view, 
and should not be the victim of discrimina- 
tion on the score of color. It may be true 
that Mr. Booker Washington is as well qual- 
ified, on the score of ability and character, 
as are most white citizens to represent the 
United States at the Court of St. James. 
Would Mr. Roosevelt feel himself justified 
in appointing Mr. Booker Washington to 
that post? Would he not hold that the sus- 
ceptibilities and prejudices, whether well or 
ill founded, of the British court and of the 
British nation ought to be considered? But 
are not the susceptibilities of the importers 
of Charleston deserving of as much consid- 
eration as are those of foreigners? 

It takes two to make a quarrel. If the 
leading Democrats of the South keep their 
tempers and evince the wisdom for which 
their forefathers were distinguished, they 
will silence the editor of the New Orleans 
States and other ridiculous persons who 
talk about killing negro appointees to Fed- 
eral office or running them out of town. 
That sort of talk is only fit for idiots. 
Meanwhile the outcome of a good-tempered 
and judicious attitude on their part will 
probably be the recognition by Mr. Roosevelt 
that he and his advisers are not infallible, 
but in the selection of appointees to Federal 
offices in the South may have made one or 
two mistakes which ought to be corrected, 
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The Russians in Manchuria 


Hicu affairs of state rarely have a gen- 
uinely humorous coloring; nor do we habitu- 
ally turn to world-politics for amusement 
and entertainment. Yet we may find abun- 
dance of both in the story of the recent 
“ evacuation ” of Manchuria by the Russian 
armies, and the manner in which that evac- 
uation has really been carried out. That 
solemn withdrawal, so often foretold, so 
often denied, has at last, we are told, been 
consummated; and we may add that the 
manner of this consummation is a lesson. in 
statecraft for all time. It will be remem- 
bered that the Russian convention with 
China set dates, many months ago, for the 
withdrawal of the Tsar’s troops successive- 
ly from the three Manchurian provinces; the 
first date has just passed, and the second 
and third follow it at intervals of six and 
twelve months. After these dates were an- 
nounced, the world was suddenly informed 
of the signature of the Anglo- Japanese 
treaty, avowedly directed against Russia’s 
growing influence in China generally, and 
more particularly in Manchuria. Immediate- 
ly on the heels of the treaty came a Japan- 
ese arrangement with Korea, and a resur- 
gence of Japanese influence in the Hermit 
Kingdom. Japan’s advance in Korea was not 
only a menace to Russia, but also a strategic 
advantage; for the campaign of 1895 had 
made Korea and the Chinese contiguous ter- 
ritory thoroughly familiar to Japan’s gen- 
erals; and a rapid advance from the Korean 
frontier on Mukden might easily cut Rus- 
sia’s line of communication, and _ isolate 
Dalny, Port Arthur, and the Russian fleet 
from their bases of supplies in Siberia and 
Vladivostok. We expressed at the time the 
opinion that Russia could not afford to over- 
look this aggressive step by Japan, and that 
the evacuation of Manchuria would most 
likely be deferred indefinitely as a result. 
When, notwithstanding, it was announced a 
few weeks later that Russia was preparing 
to carry out the original plan of evacuation 
on the day fixed, and, finally, when the 
evacuation itself was announced, we very 
decidedly expressed the view that more was 
meant than met the ear; that Russia had 
in all probability gained so firm a hold, se- 
cured so strong a position, that she had 
nothing to fear from Japan, and was, con- 
sequently, able to carry out her policy with- 
out endangering her influence in Manchuria 
and her hold on the railroad to Port Ar- 
thur. Facts are now to hand from the Far 
fast which show that we were perfectly 
right; that Russia, while carrying out her 
treaty engagements with formal and scrupu- 
lous exactness, has really been laughing in 
her sleeve at the Anglo-Japanese treaty, and, 
to speak idiomatically, has simply walked 
all around British, Japanese, and Teutonic 
diplomacy. The ascendent genius of the Slav 
was never better shown than in this latest 
Russian achievement. 

To begin with, it is quite certain that 
Russia, during her five years of occupancy, 
has done wonders for the commercial and 
civil development of Manchuria. We are 
accustomed to speak as if the Anglo-Saxon 
alone had'the gift of successfully colonizing 
and assimilating new territories, but we have 
only to become more closely acquainted with 
the work of Russia in Merv, or Samarkand, 
or Tashkent, or in Eastern or Western Sibe- 
ria, to see that the Slav has been every- 
where extremely successful, and has every- 
where been able to assimilate the moral life 
and feeling of the earlier races with her 
own in a way the Anglo-Saxon has so far 
never mastered. In Manchuria, the con- 
structive genius of Russia is apparent on all 
hands. She has obtained from the suzerain 
government of China, for what considera- 
tion or by what inducements we are not 
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told, a whole series of “conceded areas” 
along the line of the railroad, averaging 
several square miles in extent, and on these 
are rapidly growing Russian colonies, with 
houses, factories, fields, with thousands of 
Russian men, women, and children growing 
every day more at home on what is tech- 
nically, as well as really, Russian soil. 

This matter of the “conceded areas” is 
really the key to the political and military 
situation. As soon as we grasp its signifi- 
cance, we see how the “evacuation of Man- 
churia ” was not only possible, but easy,— 
and we begin to smile at the grave simplicity 
of the thing. The string of concessions 
along the railroad line—the chain of colo- 
nial areas, each several square miles in ex- 
tent—having become Russian territory, are 
no longer a part of Manchuria in the strict 
sense of the term. Therefore such Russian 
troops as hitherto occupied Manchurian ter- 
ritory have simply to walk over the line 
into the nearest conceded area, and, lo! the 
“ evacuation ” is complete! As Carlyle says, 
there is much, nay, everything, in names. 
To illustrate the value of names: since the 
evacuation of the southern province was 
completed, and the railroad was turned over 
to China, there are no longer any “ railroad 
guards” in Manchuria. But there are 
30,000 or more “ frontier guards,”—the same 
men with a new title. Theoretically, all 
the “railroad guards” have been with- 
drawn. So with the rest of the “ evacua- 
tion.” The Russian troops in the country 
west of the Liau River have literally ful- 
filled the terms of the convention—by mov- 
ing one march eastward to the Russian “ con- 
ceded area” at Mukden, where they remain 
as a permanent garrison. The Russian 
troops at Niu-chwang had only to make 
one hour’s march up stream to the Russian 
concession at Tashi-chiao to their strongly 
built stone barracks, and their part of the 
“evacuation of Manchuria” was ended. The 
Russian troops within the walled city of 
Mukden—the ancient and sacred city of the 
Manchus—-had only to march through the 
gate to “ Russian territory,” an hour’s walk 
distant, to their permanent quarters. The 
evacuation of Liao-yang meant the removal 
of Russian troops within the wall to the 
railway concession outside the wall, with its 
forts, barracks, nearly two hundred brick 
houses, engine-sheds, and hospital. The last 
two posts will each have a garrison of about 
five thousand men. So much for the south- 
ern province of Manchuria. 

The “ evacuation ” of the central province, 
for which April is the date fixed, will be 
carried out in exactly the same way,—with 
the most scrupulous adherence to the letter 
of the convention. Thus in Kirin, the capi- 
tal of the province, with nearly half a 
million inhabitants, the “evacuation” will 
consist in the removal of the Russian troops 
one hour’s march to a “railway conces- 
sion” on the branch line to Kwang-cheng- 
tsze. In like manner, the Russian troops 
in Tsitsihar, the capital of the third and 
most northerly province, will do their part 
of the good work by moving to a “ conceded 
area” only sixteen miles away. The frontier 
city of Ninguta is in much the same posi- 
tion; the troops will have to withdraw as 
much as a dozen miles. 

It must be understood that all these “ con- 
ceded areas,” with their permanent barracks 
and forts and strong Russian garrisons, are 
joined to one another, to Asian Russia, and 
to the open sea by the railroad; so that 
Russia’s hold on Manchuria is about as per- 
fect as anything can be in this vale of tears. 
It is admitted by English critics, who can- 
not be suspected of undue partiality, that 
the whole country is growing rich under 
Russian tutelage; that the Russian troops 
are now treating the natives with marked 
humanity; and that there is a growing spirit 
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of friendliness between the Russian officers 
and the Chinese officials and merchants, in 
strong contrast to the thinly masked hos- 
tility and mutual suspicion at Hong-kong 
and Singapore. The Chinese are said, by a 
recent English visitor, to be experiencing a 
degree of material prosperity the like of 
which they have never known. 

Finally, the end of this chain of Russian 
conceded areas is guarded by the almost im- 
pregnable fortress of Port Arthur, with its 
heavy guns, its quick-firing batteries, its 
fleet of six battle-ships, four armored 
cruisers, a dozen gunboats, and a number of 
torpedo-boats. Taking into consideration 
that the Russians are only Slavs, and not 
highly gifted Anglo-Saxons, they seem to 
have managed the “evacuation” of Man- 
churia fairly well. 





The Real Wagner 


It is doubtful if any figure in the history 
of musical art has so continually dwelt in 
the shadow of misconception and misrepre- 
sentation as the poet-composer who imagined 
a “Ring des Nibelungen,” a “ Tristan und 
Isolde,” and a “ Parsifal.” Partly through 
an unaccountable popular obtuseness, and 
largely through his own theoretical! pro- 
fessions, he has been blindly accepted at his 
own fantastic valuation—as a dramatist who 
was only incidentally a musician, as an ad- 
mirable poet, as a master of subtle and pro- 
found philosophies,—as anything, in short, 
save that which he pre-eminently and para- 
mountly was: a transcendent musician, an 
incomparable musical humanist, an authentic 
and inspired, but unconscious, mystic. 

We are moved to these meditations by the 
recent notable performances at the Metro- 
politan Opera House of “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” and of that work of Wag- 
ner’s which, one would imagine, should most 
unmistakably reveal his essential greatness 
—that consummate and splendid flower of 
his genius, “ Tristan und Isolde.” We can- 
not easily conceive it possible to yield one- 
self to the sway of this magnificent tone- 
poem—this music which is truly, like the 
poetry of Shelley, “a singing and soaring 
flame ”’—and not realize, with the utmost 
conviction, that here is no mere dramma per 
musica, no stage play with an accessory 
musical accompaniment, but rather a lyric 
rhapsody with a wholly incidental text—a 
tone - poetry so incalculable in its beauty, 
so exhaustive in its emotional range, so sur- 
charged with spiritual ecstasy, that one 
knows not where to find its parallel. If ever 
musie achieved supreme magic of utterance, 
an ultimate eloquence and sublimation, it 
is in this immortal and most marvellous 
song of songs. And yet there are those who 
would have us believe, as Wagner himself 
believed, that his musie is to be rightly 
regarded only as the handmaid of his dra- 
matie invention—a kind of modern variant, 
as we have been so elaborately instructed, 
of the exegetical chorus of the Greek plays. 
To a certain superficial extent it is, of 
course, that; but its ultimate excellence, its 
ultimate and inestimable value inheres, not 
—as Wagner fancied, as so many of his dis- 
ciples have fancied—in its dramatic appo- 
siteness, but in its miraculous range and 
eloquence as an instru-nent of abstract emo- 
tional utterance. For, in his endeavor vivid- 
ly to heighten and intensify every moment 
of -his dramatic psychologizing, he voiced 
(almost, one is tempted to say, accidental- 
ly), with incredible beauty and poignancy, 
every elemental mood of the human soul,— 
every note of passion, of desire, of grief, of 
terror, of pity, of delight, of aspiration. His 
range is universal: “his lyre has all the 
chords.” 





An English Election 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, January 5, 1903. 

THERE is an election going on in East 
Cambridgeshire, and I would give a good 
deal to know Mr. Croker’s private opinion 
of the way it is being run. Happily, one 
need not travel down to Wantage to find out. 
No one who turns an American eye on an 
English election can wonder that from time 
to time Mr. Croker finds England intoler- 
able. Imagine Paderewski living within ear- 
shot of the music-room in a “ young ladies’ 
seminary,” and you may faintly conceive 
Mr. Croker’s emotions when from the secu- 
rity of his country seat in Berkshire he 
watches Englishmen bungling along the road 
he himself has learned to tread with such 
colossal assurance. New-Yorkers are quite 
wrong in thinking that it is.a mere ten- 
der regard for their interests that con- 
voys Mr. Croker every odd year or so 
through the Narrows. The truth is, he is 
driven from England by the respect he owes 
to himself and his art. All his sensibilities 
rise in revolt when he sees what it is that 
Englishmen conceive by an electoral cam- 
paign. The contempt of the professional for 
the raw bungling of amateurs sends him 
hurrying from the spectacle in disgust. To 
a man who can carry conventions, and dic- 
tate platforms, and coolly command that all 
checks shall be made payable to his order, 
and direct voters and heelers, not in twos or 
threes, but in whole battalions, what final 
pleasure can there be in a country where 
canvassing is done by volunteers, -most of 
them women, where primaries and machines 
are not, and where each candidate makes 
his own little platform and runs on it to 
suit himself? How can a man of Mr. 
Croker’s opportunities be really at ease in 
a land where any ten voters in a constit- 
uency can nominate any candidate they 
piease, where money spent “on account of 
bands of music, torches, flags, banners, cock- 
ades, ribbons, or other marks of distinction ” 
(46 and 47 Vict.: ¢. 51, s. 16) makes an 
election void, and where the electorate has 
a thoroughly impertinent habit of taking 
matters into his own hands, and even insists 
on knowing in detail just what measures are 
favored and what opposed by the man who 
is seeking its suffrages? Even with his fat 
smiling pasture and farm lands, his quiet 
country mansion, his stables, and his racing, 
Mr. Croker is far more miserable than one 
would think. <A_ single bye-election is 
enough to upset him; two in quick succes- 
sion utterly prostrate him: and a general 
election sends him flying to New York to re- 
cover his self-respect. Mr. Croker’s health 
is always in inverse proportion to the 
amount of political activity that is going 
on around his English retreat. 

This bye-election in East Cambridgeshire 
was brought about by the sudden death three 
weeks ago of Colonel Harry McCalmont, the 
sitting member. Mr. McCalmont inherited 
an enormous fortune from his uncles, who 
built it up partly in the West-Indian trade 
and partly by shrewd dealings in American 
railroads. He was a first-class sportsman, 
won the Derby in 1893, owned one of the 
finest game-preserves in the country, was a 
member of both the Jockey Club and the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, a close friend of the 
King, who frequently shot over his coverts, 
served eight years in the Guards, and 
snaffled a C. B. from the Boer war. Ameri- 
cans may remember that just before the 
Spanish war he sold his yacht, the Giralda, 
to the Spanish government. It was intend- 
ed to use her as a cruiser, but for some rea- 
son or other she never left home waters. 
He came in for some severe criticism from 
the press for running so publicly counter to 
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the general feeling of the country, but noth- 
ing could do much damage to his popularity 
in the East Cambridgeshire division. He 
was a prince of good fellows, lived in the 
constituency, was generous to a fault with 
his money, and had, besides, the imperishable 
halo of a Derby-winner. The chief town in 
the constituency is Newmarket, and New- 
market, as every one knows, is the head 
racing centre of all England. No one who 
is not a sportsman need trouble himself with 
East Cambridgeshire. It is a turf constit- 
uency through and through, and would never 
dream of intrusting its political fortunes 
to a man who was not a member of the 
Jockey Club. Colonel McCalmont filled the 
bill exactly. At the election of 1900 he was 
proposed, nominated, and returned at the 
head of the poll during his absence at the 
front and without holding a single com- 
munication with his constituents except to 
cable his acceptance of the nomination from 
Pretoria. It was at that election that 
Loates, the well-known jockey, spoilt his 
ballot paper by writing across it, “I votes 
for Mr. McCalmont and no mistake.” For 
the rest, the constituency covers a wide area, 
some thirty miles long by twenty broad. It 
is dotted with small villages and market 
towns, and makes up on the turf what it 
loses on agriculture, and altogether is a 
very charming specimen of rural England. 
About 9000 voters are on the register. 

The candidates this time are Mr. C. D. 
Rose, who is standing as a Liberal-Imperial- 
ist—a “Rosebery man,” as he would be called 
in America—and Mr. Leonard Brassey, who, 
like the late member, is a Conservative. 
Both are wealthy men, both have country 
places in the neighborhood of Newmarket, 
both are members of the Jockey Club, both 
ride to hounds, patronize coursing, and know 
more than a little of farming. Mr. Rose is 
a well-known and popular figure on the turf, 
and races horses of his own breeding. Four 
of his sons went through the war in South 
Africa, and two of them fell there. More- 
over, he is a really keen Liberal and an ef- 
fective speaker. In this he has the advan- 
tage of his opponent. Mr. Brassey, who is 
barely thirty-two, knows as little of politics 
as it is possible for any intelligent man to 
do who goes through the world with his 
ears open and catches something of what is 
being said all round him. He received the 
invitation to contest the seat, as he in- 
genuously admitted, while smoking a cigar 
after a day with the hounds. He thought 
it a nice safe Tory seat that could be won 
and kept without much trouble. Instead, 
he finds himself expected to hold forth on 
the Education Bill. the alliance with Ger- 
nanv., the Suear Convention. and all sorts 
of absurd and bothersome topics. Frankly, 
his handling of these questions has proved 
a disappointment. and I notice the local pa- 
pers that support him are now laying stress 
on his “handsome and most English-look- 
ing face,” and proving that a man who 
stands six feet two in his socks and is as 
straight as an arrow can well dispense with 
such a vulgar and entirely commonplace at- 
tribute as knowledge of the issues that are 
before the country. Mr. Brassey may not 
be a great politician, but he is masterly on 
horseback or on the box of his four-in-hand; 
and the sight of him at the covert-side, or 
judging a coursing-mateh over Newmarket 
Heath, or galloping his four-in-hand down 
the village street with horns a-tooting and 
banners flying, is a powerful electioneering 
argument. Mr. Rose does most of his can- 
vassing on a motor-ear, and should by rights 
have been had up for furious driving at 
least twice a day for the past fortnight. I 
spent a day with each candidate, and toured 
the constituency with them. Methods are 
pretty much the same on both sides. Each 
has his country house stocked full of friend- 
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ly M. P.’s who have come down to help; each 
visits from ten to fifteen villages a day and 
addresses as many meetings; each has a 
paid agent, one or two paid sub-agents, and 
a whole army of voluntary workers, men 
and women, boys and girls, who cover ey- 
ery inch of the ground on foot or wheel, in 
carriages or traps, with canvassing cards, 
leaflets, photographs, and such native powers 
of persuasion as Providence has given them; 
and each has still an hour or so to spare for 
receiving deputations, consulting prominent 
supporters, and entertaining his guests. Mr. 
Rose has one of the few covered tennis- 
courts in the kingdom—not lawn-tennis, but 
the real thing—and finds time for a daily 
game; and if there is a meet of fox-hounds 
or harriers anywhere in the neighborhood, 
Mr. Brassey will somehow contrive to make 
it fit in with his day’s programme. It is 
all very pleasant and good-humored. There 
are no parades, nor torch-light processions, 
nor fireworks, nor bands, nor campaign dit- 
ties, nor street-corner meetings, nor “ wash ” 
bets, nor “straw” votes, nor the male- 
dictions of rival bosses, nor hourly news- 
paper interviews. The two candidates 
are near neighbors and old friends, and 
whenever they meet in country lane 
or village street each descends from his 
motor or four-in-hand for a five minutes’ 
laughing chat. Their wives invariably ac- 
company them, and Mrs. Brassey, who is a 
daughter of the Earl of March, is a past 
mistress of the arts whereby the wives of 
rural butchers and farm hands are won over 
to guide their lords to the true political 
faith. For one dazzling fortnight the East 
Cambridgeshire laborer finds the Squire and 
the Squirearchy and all its women folk the 
humblest of suppliants for his favors; and 
the way he is wheedled and coaxed and ha- 
rangued and argued with and deluged with 
leaflets by his fair inquisitors would make 
an American woman gasp and stare. And 
I am not sure that even Mr. Croker might 
not learn something from it. 

But beneath all the seeming easy-going- 
ness there is real hard work and keen ri- 
valry. You would not doubt it after a day 
with either candidate. Mr. Rose thinks 
nothing of taking in six villages and ad- 
dressing a meeting in each as an after-din- 
ner pastime. The meetings are not large, 
but they are full of incident. Their size is 
limited to the capacity of the local school- 
house or the upper room of the village inn, 
and an audience of two or three hundred is 
thought a good one. But the speaker does 
not have things all his own way. It is an 
unwritten law in England that he is liable 
to contradiction. Any man in the audience 
may get up and dispute any statement he 
pleases, and the orator is not ailowed to dis- 
regard the interruption, but has to stop 
and argue the matter out with his adversary. 
The heckler has a recognized standing, and 
all Englishmen are hecklers. There is noth- 
ing they like more than badgering a speaker. 
Not infrequently paper and pencils are 
handed round at the end of the candidate’s 
speech, and the voters present are invited 
to write down any further points on which 
they would like to hear his opinion. The in- 
vitation is very freely accepted, and while 
TIT was in East Cambridgeshire I attended 
three meetings that wound up in a series 
of joint debates between the candidate and 
some pertinacious hecklers. These contests 
are followed by the audience with supreme 
zest and good-humor, but a man needs all 
his wits to emerge from them with credit. 
There is another custom which makes for 
liveliness. An English audience will not 
tolerate a bore. Directly a speaker grows 
tiresome there come shouts of “Toime! 
Toime!” If a man can’t hit the nail on the 
head at once he is not given a second 


chance. 
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The Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 
APRIL 


I HAVE been here nearly a month with- 
out spending a single night away. That 
in itself is a sign of improvement, for I sup- 
pose—to my shame I own it!—that it must 
be years since I have spent thirty-consecutive 
nights in the same lodgings. And what, I be- 
lieve, is a greater sign of improvement is 
that I have not wanted to go away, and I 
do not want to go away. I like these level, 
wneventful days, these mornings of work, 
followed by a few hours of out-of-doors, and 
in the evening, “the face of a friend,” in 
this house or another. How dull I should 
have thought it, not long ago!—how antipo- 
dal to dull I find it! 

IT said uneventful just now—that was a 
mistake. I have been through fierce trials, 
in the shape of a cook who could not only 
not cook decently, but could not cook at all. 
In any case, she didn’t, and I have eaten 
raw flesh on the altar of rusticity. Then 
there was a personage who represented her- 
self as a charwoman. Though I cannot say 
she was a house-breaker, she was certain- 
ly nearer that than anything else; though 
she did not actually break the house, she 
broke everything inside of it. She began 
“cleaning,” so she called it, before it was 
yet day, and till nightfall the house was 
resonant with fracture. When there was 
nothing left to. break she upset her wash- 
pail over anything that came handy—bro- 
cade, for choice. She upset also permanganate 
of potash, with which I was staining a floor, 
over a green carpet, and one evening I found 
her eating asparagus (my asparagus, too) 
in the seullery. Thereupon I said “ board 
wages,” and it is my belief that she simply 
added board wages to her ordinary diet, 
which she ate at my expense. Otherwise 
there is no possible way of accounting for 
the fact that a sirloin of beef which had 
come in in the morning— Enough. She is 
gone, 

Stevenson recommends weeding and coca- 
seed-planting as a suitable pursuit for any 
one who thinks he can make his living out 
of writing “ measly yarns.” But now I have 
one advantage over that divine author: I 
know a far better employment. It is to 
paint floors with permanganate of potash 
(otherwise known as Condy’s fluid), but 
you can get much more of it for your money, 
though it is cheap, anyhow, if you buy it 
in the raw. For a shilling you get enough 
to stain all the floors in your house (un- 
less you live in an exceptionally large one) 
the most beautiful brown. The very process 
reminds one of the scene of the powder- 
mixing in Jekyll and Hyde. It is laid on 
dark purple; before your eyes it changes 
to a livid angry green, and while yet it is 
wet it becomes a dark brown. You lay it 
on with a large pastebrush, and feel you 
are saving money. 
quantity onto your hands, and it is appar- 
ently indelible. Then you rub it with bees- 
wax, and your deal floor becomes primitive- 
ly ancestral. A few Persian rugs then 
bring you back from a villa to the Con- 
queror. But even before I stained the floors 
I bought seeds and planted sweet-peas and 
nasturtiums broadeast, also (these in seed- 
lings) jackmanni and troprolum and _to- 
bacco-plant, and two crimson ramblers. 
Then, as a day to be marked with red in 
the annals of searification, I took a trowel 
and a pocket-knife and went into the high- 
Ways and hedges to cut standards for rose- 
trees. But I took no gloves. Aine ille 
lacrime. Anyhow, I cut seven standards. 

This is the way not to do it. I started 
cheerfully along an unfrequented lane. 
Larks hovered trilling, spring was burst- 


Incidentally, you get a 
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ing in numberless buds, and the green mist 
of leaves hung round the hedgerows. — Be- 
fore long I saw in the hedge by which I 
went a suitable standard. It was rather 
inaccessible, but the lust of the gardener 
burned in me, and I took a sort of header 
into the hedge. A short spray of the coveted 
standard retained my cap, another took one 
arm in keeping, a third gently fixed itself 
to my left hand. That had to be very 
carefully disengaged, since the thorns were 


encompassing it, and in disengaging it I 
dropped the trowel. An incautious re- 


covery of this trowel drew the first blood. 
Then I began. 

Tt is necessary in cutting a standard to 
get a piece of real root. This particular 
standard, however, seemed to have no par- 
ticular root. It went on and on below 
ground without object, as far as I could 
judge; infirm of purpose it could not be- 
gin. When it did begin it was already mixed 
up with a bramble, the thorns of which 
were set on the parent stem on a totally 
different principle, and I did not want the 
bramble. But with a totally undeserved pop- 
ularity on my part, the bramble wanted me. 
It got me, in pieces which I hope were of no 
use to it, and I began to see that under 
certain circumstances, and to a certain ex- 
tent, as Mr. Gladstone might have said, 
gloves were, if not necessary to human life, 
at any rate a protective agent against pos- 
sibly fatal hemorrhages. Just then the root 
began. 

I destroyed the bramble, root and branch. 
I destroyed a hazel (branch), and I destroy- 
ed the standard (root). That was all at 
present. 

Clearly this would not do. I was as far 
from standards as ever, but I was bleeding 
like a pig. So I went home, got some gloves, 
and beeame successful. But to be successful 
in a soul of adventure is to become dull, and 
with a view to avoiding this as much as is 
possible short of writing at all, I will mere- 
lr say that I cut seven standards on that 
divine afternoon, and—but that I cannot 
sing—went home singing. 

The cat next door, so it appeared, had 
observed the planting of the jackmanni with 
a disapproving eye, and even as I went into 
the garden with my seven standards (like 
a Roman empcror) I saw a stealthy form 
moving slowly away from the corner (invis- 
ible at the window) where I had put one 
of them. Now I know something about 
eats, though nothing, it appears, about 
standards, and without the least hurry I 
walked into the garden and said, “ Poor 
puss,” and saw out of the corner of my eye 
(I dare not look honestly now for fear poor 
puss should see) that my jackmanni was en- 
tirely disinterred, and a flurry of pebbly 
dry earth lay near it. There were therefore 
two courses open to me,—cither the direct, 
which lay in taking the eat, which (with 
the shallow diplomacy of its species) had ad- 
vanced towards me, straight to the disin- 
terred jackmanni, and there slapping it. or 
the subtle course. I chose the subtle. The 
eat was a knave; I knew that perfectly 
well. I chose to be the knave set to catch 
it. So I said “ Poor puss” again, and went 
to the uprooted jackmanni, and planted it 
again in the sight of poor puss. Then I went 
slowly in-doors, a very Bismarck. Once ar- 
rived inside I fled to the lumber-room, and 
with feverish hands unearthed a large gar- 
den squirt, and filling it with cold water 
(I wish it had been iced), fled to what we 
long called the wing of the house (it con- 
sists merely of a back room) which com- 
mands, strategically speaking, the jack- 
manni. The window was open, and with 
great caution I advanced to it and looked 
out. Already once more that very stupid 
knave of a cat was busy in the bed. I took 
careful aim, and the cold water drenched the 
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knave., I will teach it, at least I think I have 
taught it, that I do not plant jackmanni 
merely to give it a few moments’ senseless 


amusement. Besides, to-morrow I shall have 
a fox-terrier. So the garden squirt was the 
kindest sort of cruelty. 

I am afraid that in talking thus vaguely 
of “ the house” and “ the garden,” the read- 
er may have formed a totally erroneous im- 
pression of scale, and I must inform him at 
onee that “the house” is the kind of house 
which is called “* The Cedars,” because ap- 
parently it has one withered furze-bush in 
the garden. It is semidetached, stands on 
the outskirts of the town, and is of an ex- 
ternal appearance which is better forgotten. 
Inside, however, the rooms are good, high, 
and airy, and, anyhow, it suits me. There 
is a small strip of garden in front. in which 
at present I take no interest, and a space 
of garden behind measuring some sixty or 
seventy feet by thirty, encompassed by a 
walk of old and very large bricks. A strip 
of border sown from end to end with sweet- 
peas runs up one side. At the far end is 
a small raised terrace of grass, on which 
grow an apple-tree and a plum-tree by 
which I have planted the crimson ramblers. 
The seven standards to be bedded next 
month stand in a formal row below the ter- 
race, and parallel to the border of sweet- 
peas stand half a dozen tubs in which are 
sown nasturtiums of the large climbing kind. 
This leaves a space of grass twenty feet by 
forty, and on this is being now erected “ the 
shelter,” a wooden room with trellis on two 
sides, match boarding on one, and entirely 
open on the other. Felt will be laid down 
over the grass, and over the felt, rugs. There 
will be a couple of basket chairs there, an 
old French mattress covered with rugs, a 
writing table, and a small dining table with 
four chairs. There I propose to live as soon 
as the summer comes. Over one side the 
nasturtiums in the tubs will trail their green 
and ruddy arms, and I shall look towards 
the seven standards and the scarlet ramblers. 
In the evening an Arab lamp with electric 
light, brought on a long cord from the house, 
will illuminate it. The very planning of the 
shelter was an absorbing joy; absorbing, too, 
is it to see it rise, smelling clean of freshly 
chiselled wood. Then it will be painted 
green and ready for habitation. In front of 
it, towards the terrace, will stand a sun- 
dial which will not get, as far as T can see, 
any sun at all, since the stately shelter 
will entirely shade it. However, I dare say, 
it will do better in the shade, like lilies-of- 
the-valley. Besides, one never uses a sun-dial 
in order to tell the time. 

T often wonder how large an area of house 
and garden it is possible to get really fond 
of. The fact of broad acres and limitless 
corridors may and often is delightful to the 
possessor, especially if they are of long- 
standing possession, but to be fond of a 
place in the way that I mean implies to 
be intimate with every separate inch of it. 
Your own niche, your own particular anqulus 
terre, must, I think, be small: the great re- 
ception-rooms, the huge lawns, are delight- 
ful to have, but you will often find the owner 
of such choosing a small room for himself 
to work in and live in, and making perfect 
according to his own taste some sequestered 
angle of his garden, shut out from vast- 
ness, and brought within the scope of his 
invention. The great lawn and shrubberies 


“he may plan and take pleasure in, but he 


will not be fond of them with the personal 
affection he feels for his own room, his own 
garden corner. And it is the personal 
aroma, the definite impress of an individual 
taste on rooms and gardens that makes them 
alive with their own individual entity; they 
are parasitic, like mistletoe, drawing their 
life from a parent stem. The large rooms, 
the rows of marbles, the acres of signed can- 
























vas are beautiful and wonderful things, but 
no one man can appropriate them and fasten 
them to himself, or himself to them, for they 
are too large, and are the setting not for 
one person, but for the brilliant crowd. But 
his own “den,” where he has the books he 
wants, the chair he likes, the few pictures 
he loves, it is there that he is chez lui,—at 
home. That is the good part: to have the 
other is enviable, no doubt, but one does 
not envy it with the sense of need. Of 
course no two people may have the same 
idea of a chez lui; and it is always with 
a certain anxiety that one awaits the arrival 
of a friend who has not seen one’s own. He 
may easily not like it at all (as I have said, 
the appearance of the house outside is among 
the things to be forgotten), and if he does 
not, it is part of me he does not like. But 
it takes all sorts to make a world. If it 
were not so the world would be infinitely 
less entertaining than it is, and infinitely 
less lovable. 

Almost exactly opposite my windows is an 
old graveyard, the stones in which are for 
the most part mossed and gray. A gravel- 
path winds in and out of the sleeping-place 
of men long dead, and round it stand a half- 
dozen of fine elms. It borders on the road, 
and is separated from it by only a low pal- 
ing. And looking out of my window this 
morning I saw there one of those very sim- 
ple little common things that give the lie to 
cynics. It was a fine sunshiny morning, 
and the road was populous, and among oth- 
ers there came down it two big strapping pri- 
vates out of the regiment that is stationed 
here, all trappings and scarlet, while between 
them, with a hand in the arm of each, walked 
a little old lady dressed in black. Each of 
the two men carried a cross of white flow- 
ers, and they walked very slowly, hanging 
on their steps, and suiting their pace to 
the woman. All three passed in at the cem- 
etery gate, and went across the grass to a 
tomb which lay underneath the elm, and had 
an old weather-worn stone to mark it. On 
it the two soldiers ‘aid down their crosses, 
took off their forage-caps, and all three knelt 
side by side for a couple of minutes, it 
may be, at the foot of the grave, close by 
the road. Then they rose, and the old lady 
kissed both her sons very tenderly, and 
stood with them there a minute more, a hand 
clasped by each, while they talked together, 
I suppose, of the dead. Then they passed 
out of the cemetery gate again, and, for 
aught I know, out of my life. But a little 
later I went across the road, and to the 
grave where the crosses of lilies lay. The 
stone, as I had said, was of old standing, 
and I read that it was in memory of a man 
who had died in the year 1880, on April 17, 
so that to-day was the twenty-second anni- 
versary of his death. Two days afterwards 
I happened to ask the colonel of that regi- 
ment whether there were two privates of a 
certain name among the men. 

“Yes,” said he, “ excellent steady fellows; 
they look after their old mother who lives 
here.” 

So the reconstruction was simple enough. 
The father must have died while the two 
sons were still boys of five or six; yet on 
the anniversary of his death, so it seems, they 
still go to the grave with their mother, quite 
simply and naturally, and say a prayer there 
with her. The grass, too, on the grave it- 
self was, I noticed, kept short and carefully 


tended, so I suppose they go there not in- ~ 


frequently. I think the man who lies there 
must have been a good husband. God keep 
all our memories as green in loving hearts! 

Meantime, April is here, and it is good 
to be in England, for in no other country 
that I have ever seen is the rush of color 
more jubilant. Flowers you may get in 
plenty on the Grecian hills when, blossom 
by blossom, the spring began, but nowhere 
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do you get such green as that in which here 
April hangs the trees and hedgerows. Star- 
like the pink-petalled daisies shine in the 
grass of the water-meadows, and soon the 
yellow shower of buttercups will make sun- 
shine on the earth. In lonely places the daf- 
fodils dance together for the joy of their 
renewed life, and the warm wind shakes the 
snow of almond and apple blossoms onto the 
thick-bladed turf. Morning by morning 
fresh spears of living stuff have pierced the 
earth, rising upwards in obedience to the 
great law that moves all life,—to look on the 
kingdom of the sun,—and every day the sap 
and growth hum and tingle to the end 
of twig and tree, bursting forth through 
pink - sheathed buds into stars and cres- 
cents of leaf and blossom. On the great 
downs the grass of last year already shows 
gray and withered by the newness of the ex- 
cellent emerald, soon to be wrought with 
tapestries of thyme, where the bee scrambles 
heavy-legged with the pollen of its fragrant 
labor, and the chalices of the fairy-bells, 
to which, so the legend of the country- 
side has it, the fairies dance, leaving a deep- 
er green where their feet have trod. Brim- 
ful from bank to grassy bank the chalk 
stream, drawn from their cool deep brain of 
the downs, hurries steadfastly through the 
meadows, setting the weeds quivering and 
jerking. Here its course lies over beds of 
white chalk and gravel, each pebble shin- 
ing lucently, jewel-like; here the water- 
weeds, growing thickly from bank to bank, 
are combed and waved by the passage of 
the water; here the stream is set on a more 
sober and earnest purpose, as it knits it- 
self together in the bricked and narrowed 
passage that leads to the melodious thunder 
of a mill, from which, having accomplished 
its work without any loss or fatigue, it 
emerges in a soda-water of bubble from the 
dripping sides of the sluice and the mist 
of its own outpouring. There in the pool 
below lie its great mysterious citizens, the 
aldermen of the river, for whom on many 
days I shall, with my heart in my mouth, 
cast flies upon the water. Think if I should 
catch him, Lord Mayor himself, an eight- 
pounder at least, so the miller tells me, who 
has broken as many lines, it appears, as 
there are pebbles in the stream, or heads of 
racing thistledom in a windy meadow! And 
if, as is highly probable, the lord of the 
stream defends his own, and will put such 
slight wisdom into the heads of his fish that 
not even the least cautious stripling among 
them is lured by me, yet he cannot cast out 
from me that fond hope that this cast or 
this will meet its reward; or when evening 
comes, and the creek is still untenanted, take 
away from me the benefit of those water- 
side hours, the combing of the water-weeds, 
the translucency of sunlit ripples, the infi- 
nite refreshment of companionship. 
To be Continued. 








Smoot 


Wuat’s the matter with Smoot? 

Isn’t he smooth? Isn’t he cute? 
What will he represent? 

Lust and lies and women’s tears, 

Darkness, greed and craft and fears. 
Let like by like be sent! 

Evil branch of evil root, 

Why won’t he suit? 


Send him, Mormons, if you will. 
Nor jostle, 
Senators, 
Utah’s apostle! 
Make room for Smoot; 
Smooth, cute Smoot! 
He fills the bill! 
Evil branch of evil root, 
Why won’t he suit? 
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The Golden Time of Good 
Queen Anne 


Ir seems a little strange that the three 
reigns of the greatest fame in English his- 
tory, and destined to remain the dearest to 
the fancy, should be the reigns of the three 
queens who at wide intervals have broken 
the long line of her inadequate and uninter- 
esting kings. It is as if the order of events 
had put itself gallantly out, and hurried or 
stayed to accumulate in the times of those 
ladies the greatest riches of incident and of 
character, the highest achievements in lit- 
erature, science, and art; but very likely 
nothing of this sort could be proved, and 
we must remain with the riddle of their su- 
premacy unread. It may simply have hap- 
pened that the ages which we call after 
them are the most splendid in English an- 
nals. They were not ladies of the greatest 
authority naturally in the regions where 
their celebrity resides. Elizabeth was rather 
a horrid old harridan, vain, wilful, cruel; 
Victoria was a good mother of a family, 
kind, just, and true, but not, one would 
say, very luminous; Anne was good, too, in 
her seventeenth - century way, but narrow- 
minded, of a rather childish fancy, and per- 
haps somewhat stupid. Neither was of 
strong appeal to the hearts or heads of men, 
and we shall never know by what occult 
means the heavenly powers were conjured to 
make their times among the greatest in the 
human story. One does not get nearer the 
answer to the conundrum by recognizing 
that these queens had themselves, of course, 
little or nothing to do with illustrating 
their epochs. They might each have been 
altogether different from what she was, and 
still her reign would have been illustrious. 

Of the three reigns that of Anne must 
longest remain the playground of the ima- 
gination. We are too far from Elizabeth’s 
to be at home in it; too near to Victoria’s 
to see it in “the light that never was.” 
But we have about the right distance on 
Anne’s, and the more clearly it is ascertained, 
the more charming is the glamour in which 
it is wrapped. It may be that we find there 
the beginning of the modern spirit, the 
sane, prose spirit that reasons and proves, 
and accepts nothing that is not reasonable 
and probable, and that this is why we like 
so much to read about it. If we are more 
for poetry we must go back to the Eliza- 
bethan days, or pause in the Victorian. Of 
the highest and deepest poetry it has long 
been known that Anne has little or none to 
give us; but as the human spirit is more 
comfortable in prose, or in the verse that 
has its clearness and ease, it is probable 
that it will continue to seek that middle 
distance, at least in its modern moods, and 
take its pleasure there. In the spacious 
vacancy of the background one is rather 
lost, and in the crowded foreground one 
is jostled and poked about too much. But 
there in good Queen Anne’s time one is 
just enough related to the motives and mean- 
ings through one’s own to have the sense of 
an agreeable hospitality from the polite and 
charming presences of the past who really 
understand one. There are enough people, 
and as yet there is no crowding of distinc- 


tions upon the imagination. Marlborough, 
Pope, Bolingbroke, Addison, Arbuthnot, 


Harley, Swift, Newton, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Steele, are of the company one 
meets; Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, 
the Tale of a Tub, “ The Rape of the Lock,” 
the “Essay on Man,” Inoculation, Gravita- 
tion, Cato, the Spectator, are the events 
which engage men’s minds and form the 
topics of conversation. 

It is the beginning of English literary 
criticism, and the beginning of English sci- 
ence, which is a sort of criticism of the uni- 
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verse; of English satire, which is the criti- 
cism of society. It is the beginning of 
English journalism, and almost of English 
fiction: quite that, indeed, if we consider 
the Spectator a sort of imaginative work 
in the whole, as it is a journalistic work 
in the parts. It is the beginning of the 
English ethicism from which nothing wrong 
in art or science or politics has since es- 
caped without self- reproach, without being 
finally brought to book. The poet, when first 


He stooped to truth and moralized his song, 


confessed the advent of a new influence 
which was to fix in the soul that sense of 
responsibility which Puritanism had vainly 
endeavored to implant, and which Agnosti- 
cism has never dreamt of disallowing. 

All this and more is what Mr. Justin 
McCarthy makes clear in his delightful his- 
tory of The Reign of Queen Anne, which we 
have been reading with more pleasure and 
instruction than we should be able to make 
evident. It is all very familiar ground, in 
a way, that the book covers, but the fa- 
miliarity is of the sort through which one 
feels the charm of novelty. One has the 
dreamlike perception of having been there 
before, in Henry Esmond, in the Spectator, 
in Macaulay’s essays and history, in the 
tales of Swift and the verses of Pope, and 
the letters of lots of brilliant people; but 
this does not weaken or obscure the effect 
of Mr. McCarthy’s view of the events and 
characters of that interesting and important 
reign. He no more sees them newly than 
vou do; he could not without putting them 
in a false light; there they are in the plain 
day where they have always been. They 
have no secrets darker than Swift’s loves for 
Stella and Vanessa; they are immensely sim- 
ple in every aspect; and this is the surprise, 
the ever-novel charm which the latest view 
of them imparts. 

It is a very literary view, and the book is 
all the better for having the character of a 
succession of clever and agreeable papers on 
several topics suggested by the events of 
Queen Anne’s reign. The fact does not ac- 
cuse them of superficiality; superficiality 
and lightness are very different, and super- 
ficiality may be heavy, and lightness deep. 
Apparently the “ original sources ” have not 
been. troubled by Mr. McCarthy’s studies, 
but we know them too little to be sure that 
they have not been profoundly roiled. What 
we are sure of is that no turbidity has got 
into the results distilled from them, which 
are beautifully clear, and through which the 
past shows itself as through a window of ad- 
vantageous outlook. 

The various papers are all literary, but 
the reader who has not yet come to them 
need not fear from this praise anything of 
that pseudo-pictoriality which once attempt- 
ed the rehabilitation of this or that period, 
and gave to history the gaudy unreality of 
historic fiction. That danger to the past is 
over, and it was never to be feared from 
an artist of Mr. McCarthy’s make. An artist 
we must own he is, first of all, but we do 
not see why in the abstract that should 
disable him from seeing clearly and judging 
fairly. In the concrete he always does that, 
we think, and the entire amiability of his 
book is consistent with its impartiality and 
its manly and generous conclusions. 





The object of sarcasm is chiefly to give 
pain; the object of irony is chiefly to give 
pleasure, either by a sense of amusement or 
of novelty.—The Spectator. 


A thing is worth precisely what it can do 
for you, not what you choose to pay for it. 
—Ruskin. 
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More from Mark Twain about 
Christian Science 


THERE is a deal of thoroughness about 
Mark: Twain. When he sets out to relieve 
his mind he is apt to relieve it fully. He 
stops not at the end of the page, nor at 
a convenient point, but when he gets 
through. When that happens it is usually 
found that he has made a mark that will 
stick. The reader may differ with his views, 
but he does not forget them. They are too 
well pounded in for that. 

The first instalment of his observations 
on Christian Science has been considered in 
the WEEKLY. The second, in the North Amer- 
ican Review for January, is at hand, and 
there is a third to come next month. These 
discourses were written in Europe in 1899, 
and have been seasoning for three years. 
This month’s chapter is mainly devoted to 
the amazing profitableness of Mother 
Eddy’s monopoly. Mark insists that the 
old lady will be worshipped in due time by 
her following; meanwhile he guesses how 
much money she must have made, and what 
are the financial prospects of what he calls 
the Boston Christian Science Trust. He 
ean find no evidence that this trust ever 
gives anything away. It sells many things 
—the great Eddy book, hymnals, manuals, 
miscellaneous writings of Mrs. Eddy, and 
the like, “always at extravagant prices, 
and always on the one condition—cash, 
eash in advance.” From end to end of the 
Christian Science literature, says Mark, 
“not a single (material) thing in the world 
is conceded to be real except the dollar. 
But all through its advertisements that 
reality is eagerly and persistently recog- 
nized.” 

Mark has a keen scent for money-changers 
in the temple, as readers may recall. The 
trust, he finds, now collects a fee of three 
hundred dollars for a finishing course of 
seven lessons at its metaphysical college in 
Boston, and a tax of one dollar a head, an- 
nually, from all members of Christian Sci- 
ence churches. He thinks its revenues from 
all these sources—books, souvenir - spoons, 
fees, and taxes—must already be very large, 
and bid fair to be enormous. And he can- 
not find that it has any serious expenses, or 
that it supports any charities. He is very 
deeply impressed by Christian Science as 
a commercial enterprise in the hands of 
a small trust, not accountable to any one 
for its receipts. He insists that it is des- 
tined to win an enormous growth. He 
guesses there will be ten million Christian 
Scientists in America in 1910, and that they 
will be a political force. He guesses that 
they will be politically formidable in 1920, 
and in 1930 “the governing power of the 
republic—to remain that permanently.” 
“And I think it a reasonable guess,” he 
adds, “that the Trust will then be the most 
insolent and unscrupulous and tyrannical 
politico-religious master that has domineered 
a people since the palmy days of the In- 
quisition.” 

As for the curative branch of Christian 
Science, Mark declares that the power which 
a man’s imagination has over his body to 
heal it or to make it sick is a force which 
none of us is born without. But because, 
if left to himself, a man is likely to use 
only that half of the force which invents 
imaginary ailments, it takes two imagina- 
tions, his own and some outsider’s, to help 
him. 

The outsider must imagine that he is 
doing the work, and the patient must im- 
agine that this is so. 
Mark, “that it is not so at all; but, no 
matter, the cure is effected, and that is 
the main thing.” The outsider’s work, he 
says, is unquestionably valuable. He likens 
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“T think,” says . 





it to the work done by the engineer when 
he turns on steam and starts the engine. 
The power is in the engine, but if left 
alone the engine would never start of it- 
self. Whatever you call the engineer— 
Christian Scientist, Mind Curist, or Hypno- 
tist, he is simply the engineer, and turns 
on the same old steam and the engine does 
the work. The reason why the Christian 
Scientist engineer beats all the others is 
partly, Mark thinks, because he has the 
takingest name and wears religious over- 
alls, but chiefly because he has organized 
the business, backed it with capital, and 
concentrated it in Boston in the hands of 
a small and very competent trust. It is on 
the existence of this trust that Mark has 
based his expectation of the vast spread 
of Christian Science. If it were loosely con- 
ducted, as such enterprises usually are, it 
would do no better than “ unorganized great 
moral and commercial ventures ” usually do. 
“But I believe,” he says, “that so long 
as this one remains compactly organized 

. in a trust, the spread of its dominion 
will continue.” 

So ends Mark’s second lesson on this sub- 
ject. It is not convincing in its prophecies, 
but it is highly suggestive. Who is the 
real John Rockefeller of the Christian 
Science Trust? Is it the venerable Mother 
at Concord? She is an old woman. Who 
is her understudy? Who are her colleagues? 

An enormous amount of mental cure is 
being sold nowadays outside of Christian 
Science. In the Sunday edition of an im- 
portant New York paper a few weeks ago 
were three advertisements, each about a col- 
umn long. One advertised free cures by 
absent treatment by Professor X; another 
advertised that Doctor Y, the noted sci- 
entist, had given a sum of money to be 
spent in free distribution by a noted col- 
lege of a book on personal magnetism; the 
third advertised to give away books dis- 
closing the wonders of Professor Z’s sys- 
tem of personal influence. Each advertise- 
ment gave a different mail address, but all 
came from the same thrifty concern that 
sells hypnotic (absent) treatment, litera- 
ture, lessons by mail, and diplomas on an 
astonishing scale. It is only one of many 
such establishments in various parts of 
the country, most of which are working 
overtime and making very satisfactory 
profits. 

The United States Post-office Department 
has tried from time to time to throw some 
of them out of the mails, but the United 
States Supreme Court believes in free trade 
for mental healers, and protects them in 
their postal privileges. Possibly it is averse 
to giving Christian Scientists a monopoly 
of the business. At any rate, the trade in 
mind-cure is so extremely brisk that even 
the enormous size of the field can hardly 
save the traders from feeling presently the 
effects of competition. Probably the very 
success of Christian Science will breed its 
own checks, and limit within safe bounds 
the growth that Mark Twain seems to think 
will be so overwhelming. 





The Full Hour 


WHEN a woman is but a thing 
For a man to fondle and pet, 

Let her dance and sing— ; 
Her hour is not yet. 


When a man is but a staff 
For a woman to cling to, dumb, 
Let him strut and laugh— 
His hour is not come. 
Louise Morgan SILL. 


























Correspondence 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM IN FRANK 
NORRIS AND IN MISS WILKINS 


To the Editor of Harper's Weckly: 

In the January Easy Chair of Harrer’s 
MaGaAzineE Mr. Howells surprised and hon- 
ored a certain “ polite correspondent,” to 
whom he refers, by himself answering cer- 
tain questions which this same correspond- 
ent had proposed to criticism in general. 
Among them: “What are the conditions 
from which springs. we will say, Mr. Nor- 
ris’s theory of the novel?” and * What makes 
the difference between Miss Wilkins’s Por- 
tion of Labor and, say, Hauptmann’s 
Weavers?” Mr. Howells’s answers are 
themselves so individual, so provocative, 
that the correspondent finds herself re- 
stating her own answers to the questions 
anew, and even writing them out—her only 
excuse being that Mr. Howells has made the 
questions themselves so much more interest- 
ing by his discussion of them. 

Frank Norris's theory of the novel was, in- 
deed, broadly speaking, Zola’s theory of the 
novel; but the question remains, in the 
mind of the correspondent, why did Zola’s 
sociological method seem to adapt itself so 
well to Mr. Norris’s American theme-—to 
the great exultant, practical and material 
civilization of the West? But Mr. Norris’s 
practice was more than Zola’s, it was his 
own—to quote the Easy Chair again; and if 
The Octopus succeeded in embodying the 
spirit of our Western civilization as no mere 
sociological novel could have done, and in- 
deed as no other contemporary novel has 
done, it was because, one thinks, Mr. Norris 
was himself moved to so much sympathy 
with it. There is a hard and critical light on 
the work of certain novelists of the “ Chi- 
cago School” that betrays them to be really 
spiritual aliens from the society which they 
describe. Mr. Norris was no such alien. 
He laid bare the brutalities of a great eco- 
nomic struggle in which human lives and hu- 
man souls went down with candor, but, in 
spite of himself, with zest in the intensity of 
the drama. Nor is his conclusion inten- 
tionally pessimistic. If I read The Octopus 
aright, it finds the sacrifice of these souls 
a heroic one, since it has helped to solve the 
great feeding problem of the world. This is 
truly the faith in a material progress to 
which the great lusty life of America is at 
present dedicated. Myr. Norris was charac- 
teristically American also in his recently ex- 
pressed conviction that the novelist must read 
his newspaper and not his Ruskin or his 
Carlyle for any returns to his art. Of course 
this is partly the academically trained young 
man’s revolt from the academic training, 
when he has to face actual life and actual 
creation; but it has in it, too, a youthful 
scorn for the strains of personal and ideal re- 
flection that used to shape our own authors, 
and still go into the making of a Tolstoy, a 
Hauptmann, a Bjérnson, a Meredith—and 
a Howells. “ Mere Literature ” has certainly 
very little place in the novelist’s equipment, 
unless it is to deepen the personal springs of 
his life, and make him look out on the Real 
World with a more complete self-conscious- 
ness. 

Miss Wilkins’s Portion of Labor is also, 
in a different way from The Oclopus, char- 
acteristically American, and when put along- 
side of Hauptmann’s Weavers is a_ strong 
illustration, as the correspondent herself had 
in mind to say, of two different civiliza- 
tions. But as she reads Miss Wilkins’s 
story, there is no such despair of present 
society in it as Mr. Howells finds; certainly 
none such as is to be found in Haupt- 
mann’s drama—nothing like the same pic- 
ture of awful and hopeless destitution which 
certainly does make The Weavers more “ ef- 
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fective ” in the dramatic sense, but less real 
to the American’s experience than Miss Wil- 
kins’s story. In the New England village the 
penalties of labor are heavy, but not so heavy 
as to crush the soul. The laborer still eats, 
even if he cannot educate his daughter “ like 
a lady.” And his deprivations and the de- 
privations of his fellows call for the steady 
exercise of self-sacrifice, such as the rich 
never know. Labor and poverty are their 
own education, Miss Wilkins seems to say. 
And it is a characteristically American 
touch, one with which we are familiar both 
in her stories and in Mr. Howells’s own, that 
even though the strikers fail in her factory 
village, natural democracy reasserts itself, 
and the son of the capitalist marries the 
daughter of the laborer. Say that there is 
something of our provincial faith in democ- 
racy surviving in Miss Wilkins’s story, it 
is yet that faith which is the leaven of 
American life. To the present writer there 
could be no better examples of Christianity, 
as the Old and the New World receive it, 
than the Portion of Labor and Hauptmann’s 
drama. The Weaver has exhausted his hope 
in the present world, and so he looks be- 
yond it to that other world where the physi- 
cal order is reversed, and the humble, the 
weak, and the oppressed are inheritors. 
Miss Wilkins finds in the life of labor its 
natural present compensations—as indeed 
the society that she pictures yields them. 
For the American idealist, Christianity is 
yet the hope of social progress; to the Euro- 
pean it is the consecration of suffering. 
Yours, ete., x. B. B. 


THE CURB-BIT IN THE ARMY 


New York, January 15, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your article in a recent issue, on 
Adjutant-General Corbin’s report, must have 
proved interesting to those who are informed 
or care about the apparent effort being made 
by the War Department to modernize the 
methods, system, and equipment of our army. 
I hoped to find that the report contained a 
recommendation to abolish the antiquated, 
unnecessarily severe, and cruel bit specified 
by the regulations—perhaps it escaped the 
editor’s attention, or perhaps General Cor- 
bin regarded it as a detail beneath his notice 
in comparison to singing classes.and matri- 
monial discouragement. It is, nevertheless, 
of great importance, and will be, just so long 
as horsemanship plays any part in warfare. 

With all the improvement made in our 
army and its equipment, the single curb-bit 
has been allowed to remain; it exerts prac- 
tically the same force against every horse, 
whether he needs it or not, and, therefore, 
is just as sensible as though every trooper 
had to wear the same size boot; it is op- 
posed to the best results of horsemanship, 
primarily because it ruins a horse’s mouth. 
In all of the real tests of horsemanship— 
for example, hunting, polo, ete—what could 
be accomplished with a single curb-bit? The 
cowboy (an example of the best riders in 
the world) puts aside the curb-bit when he 
undertakes to train a pony for polo, just 
as the army officer rides his charger with 
the regulation curb, but knows that it would 
be useless to try to obtain any result in a 
contest where real horsemanship is called 
for, with such an implement, for example, 
a broad-sword contest. 

Did General Corbin notice the “ single- 
curb” bit on any horse in the German cav- 
alry? From personal observation of that 
magnificent branch of their service, I can 
venture the reply that he did not, nor could 
he have seen such a bit in use in the Eng- 
lish, French, Russian, Belgian, or Italian 
vavalry; certainly this must mean something 
—horsemen know what it means. 
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Polo has been encouraged at West Point, 
because it was found that at several army 
posts it was an excellent means of developing 
horsemanship and other qualities essential 
to a useful soldier. Have the cadets found 
it possible to engage in a contest of horse- 
manship when using a “single-curb” bit? 
Not with one horse in fifty. The Sixth 
Cavalry, when stationed in Washington, was 
one of the first cavalry regiments in the 
United States army to start polo, and they 
began with army saddles and bridles. Their 
first match ended the experiment, and they 
replaced the curb-bit with the usual “ bit 
and bidune,” or so-called double-rein bridle. 

In the National Guard of New York State, 
which assimilates closely to the regular 
army, there are two cavalry organizations in 
the city of New York, containing many splen- 
did chargers. In drill these horses are mis- 
used by the regulation bit; but their owners, 
who are horsemen, rarely, if ever, when off 
duty and riding the same horses, employ 
such a useless and harmful implement. One 
of these cavalry organizations has developed 
polo very extensively in their regiment, hay- 
ing upwards of sixty players. General Roe 
regards this as particularly advantageous, 
but every one of the sixty men know that 
enforced use of the army curb-bit would end 
this attempt to improve horsemanship. 

The interest of your valuable journal in 
army reforms and improvements may, well be 
directed to the omission from reports of 
recommendations to abolish “ single - curb” 
bits, and thus to add to the usefulness of the 
cavalry. Henry M. Earce. 





The Truth about Chicago 


WHEN local color comes into a story or 
into a picture or into any other work of 
art, the local color must come in second- 
arily and subconsciously. Manifest attempts 
at reproducing local color fail. Yet there is 
no real art that does not speak of its habitat 
and the soil that grew it. And the best 
art, whether it be that of the picture-maker, 
the sculptor, or the writer, is the art that 
grinds the local color into the form and sub- 
stance of the creations, and makes the form 
and substance great of themselves and for 
themselves; while the local color they may 
carry is the blood that makes the world akin. 

The best thing about George Horace Lori- 
mer’s Letters from a Self-made Merchant 
to his Son is that they tell the truth about 
Chicago so unconsciously. Lorimer in his 
letters has created a paper man as vital as 
any of the men made by American story- 


writers. “John Graham” is strong, hard- 
working, broad-gauged after the Western 


fashion, mean to his enemies, provincial, 
country bred, city made, an automatic phi- 
lanthropist, and what the country papers 
call ‘‘a kind father, a loyal husband, a gen- 
erous friend, and a good citizen.” Graham 
has more philosophy than the Shepherd of 
Arden, but it is the philosophy of busi- 
ness; eynical as a cold south wind. But 
the marvel of the whole book, John Graham, 
Pierrepont, his “ Ma,” Helen Heath, and all 
of the simple dramatis persone, is the way 
it reproduces and reflects Chicago. In no 
other book is the dirt and riches and un- 
formed mass of the town more vividly yet 
consciously set down than in these “ let- 


ters.” The book is Chicago boiled to an 
essence. The barbaric yawp of protest and 


the careless whoop of approval that Chicago 
voices where she pleases, are in the book. 
If a statue typical of Chicago were to be 
made it should represent “John Graham ” 
writing to his son: “ Repartee makes lively 
reading, but business dull. What the house 
needs is more orders.” 

The local color in the book does not stick 
out in dialect. It is in the blood of it. 


















Finance 


THE course of the securities-markets late- 
ly has been what unprejudiced observers of 
the situation looked for; that is, after a 
period of great activity and strength has 
come a halt in the upward movement. The 
development of the “ reactionary ” tendency, 
inevitable from the extent and rapidity of 
the previous advance, led to as inevitable a 
curtailment of activity. And the specula- 
tive community finds itself hesitating, like 
stock values. Always in these indecisive 
periods the trading assumes what Wall 
Street calls a “professional” character. 
The outside public being absent, the bulk 
of the buying and the selling comes from the 
professional speculators, whose operations 
are more apt to be based upon technical 
market conditions more or less transitory, 
that upon general business or financial con- 
ditions, upon which must rest really im- 
portant or extensive campaigns, either for 
the rise or the decline. 

The rise in stocks was violent. Many of 
the features of the “ old-fashioned bull mar- 
ket ” were present in last week’s trading. 
Transactions were on an enormous scale, far 
beyond anything witnessed for many months, 
and Wall Street again had its “ million- 
share days.” While the heaviest dealings 
were in a few stocks, there was a fairly 
wide distribution of activity, and, moreover, 
the air was full of rumors and talk of deals, 
surcharged with the “mystery” that has 
proven so often potent to stimulate the pub- 
lie appetite for stock-gambling as no array 
of printed statistics, however favorable, 
could. The bull fever and its symptoms were 
there. The extent and rapidity of the ad- 
vance were so great as to frighten the more 
conservative, and a torrent of warning, 
printed and spoken, poured into Wall Street 
—even as it always does at the beginning 
of all bull markets. It is probable that the 
sober advice of impartial observers of the 
situation had some effect, but it was not so 
much a sudden-born desire to be conserva- 
tive which checked the advance, but the 
enormous sales to realize profits on the part 
of cliques and individual operators to whose 
efforts and manipulation the entire upward 
movement was due. Some outside demand 
for stocky had been created by the simul- 
acrum of a bull market. When this demand 
was satisfied, aggressive manipulative opera- 
tions for the rise having been suspended, the 
market fell into the hands of professional 
traders, who saw only one way for prices 
to go, and that down. 

The great hue and cry against the Jan- 
uary rise, because it was so transparently 
due to the aforementioned “ manipulation ” 
by daring market cliques, was scarcely justi- 
fied. To be sure, precisely such operations 
were indulged in by a coterie of Western 
plungers last summer and autumn, and they, 
as is well known, came to grief. But the 
manipulation then ended disastrously be- 
cause it was ill-timed. Conditions were 
against the plungers, and natural conditions 
are stronger than men, even Chicagoans. In 
the slump that followed, prices fell first 
from the inflated level to the level of actual 
value, and then, because on such violent 
movements prices always go much further 
than is strictly justified, they fell below the 
real value level. The first recovery obvious- 
ly consisted of the readjustment of stock 
prices to the proper or investment value. 
Then those speculative influences which had 
precipitated the slump having disappeared 
When the danger of serious money stringency 
passed, the second or speculative rebound 
followed. That it was assisted, or, indeed, 
even caused entirely by manipulation was 
not a market crime. It has been stated 
peg gs column ‘that stocks do 
eit: Wak te : ey we put up. Left to it- 
paar agfics 0 investors, the market would 

uate but slightly. 
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MRS. EDDY’S WRITINGS 


Mrs. Eddy's publishing agents habing refused 
to sell me her book called ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings,”’ to my great inconvenience, I have 





placed an order for this work with Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, and shall hope that some 
one possessing an extra copy of it will be 
willing to sell it to them for me. Please 


communicate With them. MARK TWAIN, 
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FOR NEXT WEEK 


The aim of HAarRpPER’s WEEKLY is to 
present ebery week, in picture and text, 



















the living questions of the day treated 





in an interesting, comprehensibe way. 
The issue of next Week will have, 
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Forty pages of interest on the vital 
questions of the day. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
2 of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 
} 
‘Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 Watt STREET. 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING, 
January 12, 1903. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 

Greater New York Charter, that the books called “‘The Annual 

Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 

of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 

and Richmond, comprising The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 
: _ IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may made by any person or corporation claim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
estate to have the same corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 


Municipal Building. 
In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 


| Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 


Island City. 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building. Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 





Banking Houses and Lots . 1,524,792.96 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . . . 1,024,125.34 | 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 | 


$36,565,818.54 | 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
SA EONS «ws 2 wo 6 


Deposits subject to Check . 


$5,216,107.78 
31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, PRESIDENT. 


only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 
Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 

estate must be made by the person assessed at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non-resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
10 A. M., and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 

WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 





PRESENT DAY READING 





Three Gringos 
in Venezuela and Central 


America 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Mlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





Venezuela 
A Land Where It’s Always Summer 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
With a Colored Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Chatty and entertaining, and gives us an in- 
teresting picture of scenery, history, and life. 
An appendix contains the official correspon- 
dence between the United States and Great 
Britain. The story of the life of Guzman 
Blanco, self-styled “ The Illustrious American,” 
is well worth reading for the glimpse it gives 
into the ways of South American politicians, as 
well as for its portrayal of a unique personality. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





INTERESTING FICTION 





The Reflections 


of Ambrosine 


By ELINOR GLYN 
Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth ’’ 


If Elinor Glyn charmed novel readers by her 





ALEXANDER E. ORR, - - - + - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, - ee eee 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, - - - ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts - - 


Bonds - - - = im 
Banking House - - = 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 


CASHIER. | 


| first work, she has certainly added to her popu- 
| larity with this newly published story. The 
| keenness of observation, the audacity, of “ The 
| Visits of Elizabeth” are here, but, in addition 
| to this, she has given us a strong love story and 
a novel of real dramatic power. 


$1.50 





The Maid-at-Arms 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of ‘‘ Cardigan ”’ 


Mr. Chambers has long since won a most 
enviable position among contemporary novel- 
ists. The great popular success of “ Cardigan” 
makes this present novel of unusual interest 
to all readers of fiction. A stirring novel of 
American life in days just after the Revolution. 
It is a story with a fascinating love interest, and 
is alive with exciting incident and adventure. 
Some of the characters of “ Cardigan ” reappear 
in this new novel. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 
$1.50 





The Intrusions of Peggy 


j By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of “‘ The Prisoner of Zenaa,”’ “<The Doly Dialogues,’” etc. 


835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, - - 

LOWELL LINCOLN, Catlin & Co. 
HoRACE E. GARTH, - - - -Ex-President. 
HENRY HENTZ, - Henry Hentz & Co. 
CHARLES M. PRATT, - Standard Oil Co. 
HENRY TALMADGE, - + Henry Talmadge & Co. 
JOHN SINCLAIR, - - - + + - John Sinclair & Co 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, - - Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, - *- °° * = ° Blair & Co. 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, Jan a - - President. 


Due from Banks - - - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 


A charmingly entertaining story of London life of the present day, full of wit and clever- 
ness. A rich and attractive young widow, Trix Trevalla, goes to London to make her 
social way in the world. Into all her adventures, matrimonial or financial, Trix’s friend, 
Peggy Ryle—a breezy and ingenuous young woman—intrudes, much to the reader’s amuse- 
ment. It is, indeed, a highly clever comedy, brilliantly written and of unflagging interest. 


$1.50 





David Dows & Co. 


Mlustrated by William Hard Lawrence. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The Royal Poinciana at Palm Beach 


A Show Resort 


It has been called the “ American Riviera,” but the Riviera 

has nothing to compare with it in gorgeous tropical setting. 
It used to be a swamp and a jungle. The wealth of one man has 
converted it into the most beautiful mile or two of water-front on 
any sea. There are ocean bathing nearly all winter, and fishing 
and good sailing on Lake Worth, which is an arm of the sea. 
Being wheeled over shady paths in bicyele-chairs is the regulation 
way of getting about. 

Between the two hotels—The Breakers, on the sea-front, and 
the Royal Poinciana on Lake Worth—is an allée which for beauty 
defies description. It ,is arched over with the fronds of paims 
and the branches of cocoanuts, which come in regular alternation, 
while between them glows the gorgeous red of the hibiscus softened 
by the tender pink of oleander. The color scheme is dreamlike in 
its beauty. Yet the arrangement was regularly planned and car- 
ried out, though so aftistically that it seems part of tropical 
nature. 


Pp BEACH is one of the great “show ” places of America. 
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The Regular Way of Getting About 


in the South 


The days are spent mostly outdoors, in golfing, sailing, fishing, 
and bathing, with an occasional détour into the Everglades by 
the Nimrods with a Seminole guide. But every night at Palm 
Beach is “ opera night.” The Royal Poinciana at night is the cen- 
tre of the show. Evening dress is de rigueur for dinner. There is 
immense wealth (if not always refinement) shown in the cos- 
tumes and jewels of the women at dinner, and when it is borne 
in mind that over a thousand people easily can be seated in the 
Poinciana dining-room, the brilliancy of the scene can be imagined. 
Palm Beach is a show-place in more senses than one. After dinner 
the display continues in the parlors and on the broad verandas. 
Some women, whose bank accounts are more flourishing than their 
family trees, literally seem to stagger under the weight of their 
jewels. 

Down the beach is the Monte Carlo of the resort. where private 
dinners are served, and where every evening can be heard the click 
of poxer chips, the whir of roulette wheels, and the voice of the 
dealer at faro. 














The Avenue of Palms 





On the Steps of the Hotel 
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Details of one of the St. Louis Fair Buildings 


HEN the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition opens 
its gates to the people 


of the world, they will probably 
see the most beautiful structures 
which have ever been designed and 
erected for any display of this 
character. The promoters of the 
Exposition have had ample oppor- 
tunity to study styles of archi- 
tecture which would be appropri- 
ate yet ornamental, and judging 
from the plans which have thus 
far been accepted, they form mas- 
terpieces of American architecture. 

Those who have planned the 
buildings have had ample space 
allotted them in the 1200 acres 
appropriated for the Exposition 
grounds, while a very generous 
portion of the $20,000,000 which 
will probably be spent before all 
of the arrangements are com- 
pleted will go into these truly 
magnificent structures. The di- 
rector-general is authority for the 
statement that the “* White City ” 
at St. Louis will far excel even 
that at Chicago, the beautiful 
“Rainbow City” at Buffalo, and 
even the displays in that centre 
of art — Paris. The illustrations, 
on this page, of the structure which 
is to be devoted to mining and 
metallurgy give an idea of the 
truly exquisite exterior of the 
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principal buildings. These views 
form a_ perfect representation of 
the building in question, of which 
a perfect model has been made. 
Although in miniature, it defines 
every feature, and is in perfect 
proportion with the one to be com- 
pleted. The main entrance is the 
most ornate feature, and_ the 
colossal group which surmounts it 
is artistic in every detail, as can 
be seen at a glance, while the col- 
umns rising at either side com- 
plete the stately effect. It will be 
one of the most elaborately deco- 
rated structures, so far as statuary 
is concerned, of any of the group, 
but every portion of the exterior, 
it may be said, represents the 
handiwork of the artist, even in 
the smaller columns forming the 
various sections. As its name im- 
plies, the building will be devoted 
largely to an exhibit of the min- 
eral resources of this country, for 
which the States and Territories 
comprised in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase are especially notable. Con- 
sequently, it will be one of the 
most important of the structures 
from an educational standpoint, 
and this fact the directors have 
evidently appreciated. The build- 
ing is the conception of a_ local 
architect, Mr. Theodore C. Link, 
of St. Louis. 
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Marcellus 
Virg. “An. Lib. VI. 


Fate can but show him 
A moment ours ere he depart; 
Longer to know him 
Had swelled too high his country’s heart. 


For such another 

The Latian breed shall hope in vain, 
Nor Rome, his mother, 

Rear nursling like to him again. 


O pious duty, 
O faith that filled the elder land! 
In thy sword’s beauty 
What foe had lived, thou tameless hand? 


Bring lilies hither, 
Bring armfuls of their radiant bloom: 
For wage let wither 
Lilies upon the early tomb. 
LoutsE IMoGEN GUINEY. 





ADVICE TO MoOTHEKS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[Ad7.] 





THE INFANT 
takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother turns at 
once tocow’s milk as the best substitute. BORDEN’s EAGLE 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK is a cow’s milk scientifically 
adapted to the human infant. Stood first for forty - five 
years.—[Adv. 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely. complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
ier Telephone Co.,15 Dey St.,111 West 38th St. 
—([Adv. 


KNowING physicians prescribe Axnsort’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, to tone up the system—they know AB- 
BOTT’S will meet every requirement. All druggists.—[Adv.] 





WHEN you are at the club, drink a nice cold bottle of 
Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. An exhilarat- 
ing beverage.—[ Adv. 





UstE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 








For coughs and colds Piso’s Cure is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft hands, 


smooth hands, white hands, or, 


a clear complexion, he and she 
can have both; that is, if the 
skin is naturally transparent ; 
unless occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid 
comes ‘probably neither of nat- 
ure or work, but of habit. 

Use Pears’ Soap, no matter 
how much; but a little is enough 
if you use it often. 


Established over 100 years. 
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GUARANTEES DOUBLE PROTECTION 





CENTS 





for it disinfects while it cleanses. 
against disease as well as dirt. A soap with life-saving 
qualities, and only 5 cents at dealers. 


SEND FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 


It is a safeguard 


Try a cake now. 
CENTS 








NEW YORK OFFICES 




















COOKS FLAKED RICE 


COOKING. . 
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Monograms 


ARMS, CRESTS AND 
OTHER DEVICES 
WROUGHT WITH 
SKILL & TASTE ON 

















Glassware 











C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


3 and 5 West NINETEENTH ST., NEAR FiFTH AVE., New York CITY 














cA JAPANESE LOVE STORY 


The Wooing of Wistaria 


By ONOTO WATANNA, Author of “A Japanese Nightingale” 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


$1.50 





The best Platform 
for bag punching 


MOLINE 


PLATFORM G40 gas 


Its easy 
method of 
adjustment 
a feature. 







WITHOUT BAG 
Used by all the leading professional 
bag punchers and by boxers in ‘ 
training. Catalogue of Athletic Goods Free © 


A. C. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Minneapolis, 





Kansas City, San Francisco, Montreal, Can., 


ondon, Eng. 








ROYAL L. LEGRAND success 





THE “SOHMEK” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
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Progress in American Ship-building 
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A View of the Yards in San Francisco where the ** Oregon’ 


> and **Olvmpia’ were Built 


In this yard, and those connected with it, there are facilities for making every possible part of a war-ship, from the armor to the most intricate machinery 


Drawn by F. Cresson Schell 


significance of the changes that are going on in American ma- 
rine interests. American ingenuity and American capital are 
now engaged persistently in building up the shipping industry of 
the country. The era of new railroad construction is practically 
past; the era of ship construction, which means the restoration 
of the American flag to the high seas, has only just begun. 
Already the United States occupies a peculiar position in the 
matter of ship-building. On the Great Lakes the cheapest mer- 
chant vessels in the world are built. On the sea-coast the cheap- 
est men-of-war in the world are being constructed. The one thing 
now needed in our ship construction is the power to build merchant 


[' is doubtful if the average citizen realizes the tremendous 
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vessels on the sea-coast as cheaply as they can be constructed on 
our inland lakes. When that stage of commercial development is 
reached the United States should lead the world. 

A step of great importance to securé that end has just taken 
place in this country. It is the formation of a ship-building 
organization that for the first time in the world can turn out a 
‘finished war-ship solely from its own plants—hulls, engines, aux- 
iliaries, armor, and guns. What this means in war-ship construc- 
tion may be understood thoroughly when one considers that in 
England the Armstrong Company makes men-of-war and guns 
for them, but no armor. In Germany the Krupp concern makes 
guns and armor, but builds no ships. In France, Schneider of 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 








BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


Ase 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


“8 AK EE R’*S CO € © £°” 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 133 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Large.clean.crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 














Practical Cooking 
By MARY F. HENDERSON 


it is a treatise containing all practical instruc- 
tions in cooking and in serving. 


Water-proof Cober. Illustrated. $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


§ BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusrHo_p USE 
“Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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Creuzot, makes the armor and guns, but no 
ships. In this country we now have a com- 
pany, the new United States Ship-building 
Company, which builds ships, guns, and 
armor, as well as the great number of aux- 
iliaries needed in ship construction. 

But this is not all. The first step has 
been made for the cheaper construction of 
merchant vessels on the sea-coast. This 
step lies in a system of organization. Most 
persons said, when the United States Ship- 
building Company was formed, “ Here’s an- 
other trust.” In the loose sense in which the 
word trust is used, the statement that one 
had been formed in the ship-building trade 
would seem at first to be correct. It is not 
a trust in the sense that it has or is to 
have a monopoly in our sea- coast ship- 
building. It controls only about forty per 
cent. of our sea-coast ship-building plants, 
and it has monster rivals in the Cramp, the 
Newport News, the Fore River, and other 
plants. It is simply an organization formed 
from a community of interests to get eco- 
homical production. 

The great reason why our sea-coast ship- 
yards have lagged behind those of the Lakes 
in building cheap merchantmen is that the 
yards on the coasts have all been built for 
the war-ship trade. They have been organ- 
ized under the most costly conditions. They 
have had to be ready to turn out a battle- 
ship as well as a tug. The fact is indis- 
putable that if we can build the cheapest 
merchantmen in the world on the Lakes, 
we should also do it on the sea-coast. But 
a ship-vard made and managed to do the 
expensive work of building battle - ships 
cannot turn out cheap freighters to ad- 
vantage. 

The new ship- building combination was 
formed to classify this work, so far as pos- 
sible; to build small boats at one place 
and big boats at another; to have an elab- 
orate organization at one plant and a simple 
one at another, and not to fritter away the 
system necessary to make a battle-ship in 
producing a tugboat. 

The country owes a greater debt to Wil- 
liam C. Whitney for the development of 
American ship-building than most persons 
realize. When he became Secretary of the 
Navy the United States had no plants capa- 
ble of turning out forgings for the ma- 
chinery or guns of a modern man-of-war, 
and there were no facilities for making 
armor in the country. He was determined to 
build up the so-called New Navy. A com- 
mittee of Congress waited on Mr. Whitney, 
and told him they would give him the right 
to import all such forgings. They would be 
satisfied if he would simply build the boats 
here. That of itself, it was thought, would 
be a great achievement. 

Mr. Whitney told the members of this 
committee that they could put the pro- 
vision in the law if they wished, but under 
no circumstances would he take advantage 
of it, for he was determined that American 
men - of - war should be built exclusively by 
American workmen and of American mate- 
rial. This decision was of stupendous im- 
portance to industrial America. It has 
meant the expenditure of millions upon mill- 
ions of dollars in this country, and the 
effect upon varied industries concerned has 
been widespread. It not only kept alive 
our ship- yards, which had the coastwise 
trade of the country for their sole support, 
but it caused most of them to be enlarged, 
and others to be built, so that now they 
have the facilities to build the largest mer- 
chantmen afloat. 

Within a year the largest two American- 
built vessels, surpassed in size by only half 
a dozen vessels in the world, have been put 
in commission. They are the Korea and 
Siberia, of the Pacific Mail Line, built at 
Newport News, and they are engaged in the 
contest on the greatest battle- ground, so 
to speak, for commerce in the world,—the 
trade of the Pacific Ocean. In a few months, 
at the most, what are said to be the largest 
ships ever built, vessels of 33,000 tons each, 
will be finished at the great shipping-plant, 
at New London, a plant that never would 
have existed had it not been for the foster- 
ing care of American shipping by rice sage | 
Whitney and his successor, Benjamin 
Tracy. 

Mr. Whitney caused the establishment of 
great forging- plants of the country, and 

(Continued on page 155.) 
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That very old proverb 
about reaching the 
heart of a man is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with an 
upper and lower crust of 
indescribable delicacy, 
separated with a creamy 
flavoring of 












Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Mint. 
Ask for your favorite flavor. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY J 
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MUSLIN 

For sale by Leading Jobbers W 

and Retailersand Men’sFur- 

nishers. Samples of this mus- 

lin mailed free on application 0 

TREAT & CONVERSE " 

Mfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin i] 

f 79 & 81 Worth St., N.Y. » 
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Expert 


The 
Wattress 


By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


The whole duty of the waitress—what to serve 


and how to serve it. 
$1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


. Best of all modern foods 
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New York Roads: 
Present and Future 
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An Automobile Road in New York 


N the Ist of December, 1902, a bill 
was introduced in the House of 


Representatives which opens the 
way to far-reaching results for the benefit 
of farmers and all persons who make use of 
the public highways. It is a bill “ to create 
in the Department of Agriculture a bureau 
to be known as the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and to provide for a system of national, 
State, and loeal co-operation in the perma- 
nent improvement of the public highways.” 
The director of this bureau is to have au- 
thority to use his discretion as to whether 
the road petitioned for is necessary and ad- 
vantageous to the community which it serves. 

The expense of construction is to be di- 
vided as follows: one-half is to be paid by 
the State or county in which the road is 
located, the other half by the Federal gov- 
ernment in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants in each State. Under the census 
of 1900 the maximum pro-rata distribution 
would be $1,949,000 for New York State, 
$752,000 for Massachusetts, $243,000 for 
Connecticut, and for other States in pro- 
portion. 

The sponsor for the bill is Colonel W. P. 
Brownlow, member from Tennessee, and son 
of the famous Parson Brownlow. Colonel 
Brownlow introduced the rural free-delivery 
bill, the first appropriation for which was 
$50,000, and has shown the scheme to be so 
financially successful that an appropriation 
of $12,500,000 is now asked for. He hardly 
expects the Roads bill to go through in its 
present form, but hopes in time to get a 
satisfactory measure passed. The important 
feature is to get the idea of Federal assist- 
ance as applicd to highway construction well 
in the minds of the public. As the last 
government appropriation for rivers and 
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harbors amounted to about $70,000,000. 
chiefly applied to the seaboard States, it 
does not seem too much to ask for $20,000,- 
000 for the use of every State in the Union. 
The macadam roads completed and in process 
of building will form a circuit of about one 
hundred miles, starting from White Plains 
to Peekskill and around back. It is hoped 
eventually to have the road extended north 
through Pawling, about fifty miles, and that 
a State road may follow the Hudson as 
far north as Albany. These plans, however, 
are but possibilities, as it is unlikely that 
they would be petitioned for in the near 
future. Under the Higbie - Armstrong bill, 
for the aid of road construction in New 
York State, $10,000,000 is appropriated, yet 
it will take at least ten years to build the 
roads already petitioned for under that Dill. 
New York State pays one-half the cost, the 
county thirty-five per cent., and the town 
fifteen. 

It would seem as though some recogni- 
tion should be given by even the most 
rabid “ motor -phobiac” to the endeavors 
of the Automobile Club of America to pro- 
cure immediate, practical legislation to the 
end that good roads may be the rule rather 
than the exception. Aside from the general 
scheme outlined above, very active work is 
being done to further the building of good 
roads in the immediate vicinity of New York 
city. The condition of Jerome Avenue, Sev- 
enth Avenue, from Central Park north, and 
St. Nicholas Avenue has been brought to 
the attention of the city authorities, and 
it is hoped that this spring will see the re- 
pairs well under way. One difficulty is that 
the city wishes to put down a pavement more 
expensive than the property-owners are will- 
ing to be assessed for. 
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(Continued from page 153.) 
General Tracy insisted on building battle- 
ships as large as the best English battle- 
ships of the time, and he also insisted in 
making these battle-ships do one - third 
more work than those of the English type. 
The man who assisted them in this work, the 
young naval officer who designed the Oregon 
and her sister ships, Lewis Nixon, is now at 
the head of the new ship-building combine, 
whose purpose it is to take another forward 
step and to try to build merchantmen, as 
well as war-ships, as cheap as or cheaper 
than they can be built anywhere else in the 
world. 

There are five ship-yards, three of them of 

large size, in this new combination, and four 
large auxiliary plants. 
’ With the resources of these plants there 
is nothing about a ship of importance, 
whether it be a war-vessel or a merchant- 
man, that cannot be made entire by a single 
ship-building concern, and it is this feature 
that gives the concern its especial strength, 
and adds to American renown in the latest 
field of industrial development in the United 
States. 

Under the supervision of Mr. Nixon this 
company is now constructing no less than 
thirty-seven vessels, whose tonnage amounts 
to 178,000. The value of this work reaches, 
in round numbers, the enormous sum of $50,- 
000,000. The plants concerned cover 375 
acres, of which 48.7 are under cover. The 
company employs 15,000 persons, and has 
an annual pay-roll of about $8,500,000. 

When one realizes that this represents 
only about forty per cent. of the ship- 
building on the coast, who shall say that 
American ship-building has not revived, or 
is not in a most flourishing condition? Then 
consider the condition of ship-building on 
the Lakes. There are no less than eight 
enormous plants there, five of which have 
been united in the American Ship-building 
Company. This concern alone built no less 
than forty-one vessels in the year ending 
June 30, 1902, with a tonnage of 198,500, 
and at that time there were in its yards 
thirty unfinished vessels. 

This Lake traffic is a most impressive reve- 
lation of American skill. Ten years ago the 
largest of these Lake vessels was only 300 
feet long. Since then they have grown to a 
length of 500 feet; but it has been found 
that a length of 430 feet is best suited to the 
requirements of the trade. Through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal in 1891 there passed 
a tonnage of 8,888,000. Ten years later 
this had grown to a tonnage of 28,400,000. 
Some of the finest and swiftest passenger 
vessels afloat also ply on these lakes. Thus 
it will be seen what an important place a 
new ship-building combination on our coast 
may hold. 

It is a sign of the coming of what this 
country needs most industrially —a_ mer- 
chant marine in keeping with American 
ideas, American growth, and complete Amer- 
ican independence. 





The Openings of the State 
Legislatures 


In nearly forty States the open legisla- 
tive season has come. For sixty days, at 
least in these States, it will be lawful to 
level bills and aim petitions and resolutions 
at almost any object that comes within the 
1ange of desire for private gain or public 
welfare. The supply of ammunition seems 
inexhaustible. Thousands of bills are al- 
ready on the calendar or in readiness; and 
they concern every relation and interest of 
lite from the registration of a child’s birth 
and the care of its eyes in infancy, to burial 
precautions, from the protection of the Jer- 
seyman’s diminutive oyster-beds and _ the 
guarding of the Coloradoan’s irrigation 
ditches, to the attempted regulation of 
trusts. For with the increase in population 
and complexity of life and with constant 
change in the conditions which environ the 
citizen, readjustment seems to be ceaselessly 
necessary. More and more the individual 
demands protection against the possible dis- 
honesty or greed of his neighbor, and more 
and more the State is besought to extend 
its functions to include services that once 
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in our Double Tube Detachable 


Write for valuable opinions of users. 


Di monD RUBBER 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BROWN’S Bronchial Troche 


glve most salutary relief in 
Bronchitis. 
Sold in Boxes only. Avoid Imitations. 
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One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 




































Spanish- 
American 
Republics 


by 
THEODORE CHILD 


Profusely Illustrated by 


T. pe THULSTRUP 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 
WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 
W. A. ROGERS 
H. BOLTON JONES 
GEORGE pe FOREST BRUSH 
H. D. NICHOLS 


And other eminent artists 
Sguare Svo, $3.50 


Mr. Child’s volume will be 
simply indispensable to all who 
would know the South America of 
to-day. As a book of thoughtful 
travel it stands high, and it is prob- 
ably now the best single work on 
this little-known part of our con- 


tinent. 
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“On Every 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, 
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Louisville, Ky. 


































































































Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone | 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents 


Ref, Cfestitematant 


Dept.C.60 Prince Street, NEW YORK 
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KEEP AT THE HEAD) FIRST 
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more prizes won than 
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PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 
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____ Best of all modern foods 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN OR YELLOW— 


THE HIGHEST GRADE CORDIAL. 
A GLASS AFTER DINNER IS A 
WONDERFUL AID TO DIGESTION 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 


Sole Agents for United States. 
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Pabst beer 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops — never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 
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cleaned as if by magic. 


particle of wax is used. 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter 
It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
The handle saves your fingers 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 
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were left to private initiative and activity. 
Bills relating to sanitation, the protection 
of game, the prevention of adulteration of 
foods; bills entrusting to the State the ex- 
amination and licensing of barbers, under- 
takers, actors, and plumbers, as well as of 
physicians and teachers; bills making State 
provision for the care and treatment of 
epileptics and persons afflicted with tuber- 
culosis—these are but indices pointing the 
direction in which the legislation, both pro- 
posed and enacted, of our commonwealths is 
travelling. It is of interest in this connec- 
tion that avowed Socialists have in two 
States at least—Massachusetts and Illinois 
—heen elected to the Lower House of the 
legislature this year, a fact which accentu- 
ates the tendency that has found expression 
in the increasing paternalism of the State. 

But the first task which many of these 
forty legislatures have to perform is the 
election of United States Senators. Among 
those whose terms expire in March of this 
year are Senators Platt of New York, Platt 
of Connecticut, Teller of Colorado, Fair- 
banks of Indiana, Mason of Illinois, Allison 
of Iowa, Penrose of Pennsylvania, Gallinger 
of New: Hampshire, Foraker of Ohio, Vest 
of Missouri, Jones of Arkansas, McLaurin 
of South Carolina, Perkins of California, 
and Spooner of Wisconsin. Several have al- 
ready been elected to succeed themselves, and 
there is likely to be but slight change in 
the present personnel of the Senate. Sen- 
ator Mason of Illinois will probably be suc- 
ceeded by Congressman Hopkins; Senator 
Perkins’s re-election is assured at last accounts ; 
Senator Gorman succeeds Senator Welling- 
ton; Senator McCreary takes Senator De- 
boe’s seat, and Senator Jones of Arkansas, 
the manager of Bryan’s two campaigns, is 
not to be his own successor. 

The return of Senator Spooner, which the 
country at large desires, and which now 
seems assured, calls attention to the anoma- 
lous situation in Wisconsin, where the Re- 
publicans have endorsed the La Follette plat- 
form, to some provisions of which Senator 
Spooner has been hostile, and yet have de- 
manded that Mr. Spooner be sent again to 
the Senate. In other States there are com- 
plications between State and national inter- 
ests, which but add support to the move- 
ment in favor of the popular election of 
Senators. And it is probable that a re- 
newed effort will be made this winter to 
secure the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
States in compelling Congress to call a con- 
vention for submitting an amendment to 
the constitutional provision, relating to the 
choosing of Senators. 

What the various legislatures are likely 
to accomplish in the way of specific legisla- 
tion cannot now be predicted with any cer- 
tainty. In 1901, when the same legisla- 
tures were in session, the distinguishing fea- 
tures of their enactments were: the tendency 
to increase the number of State boards and 
commissions and to centralize these admin- 
istrative agencies; the extension of home 
rule for cities (though Ohio in 1902 took 
a decided step in the other direction) ; more 
extensive provisions for secondary educa- 
tion; the affording of care and treatment to 
classes of defectives hitherto left to private 
charity; greater concern for the health and 
moral .environment of working-men, work- 
ing-women, and children; greater precau- 
tions against the spread of disease, both 
among men and animals; the protection of 
forests and game, restriction of hours of 
labor, and the disposition to refer an in- 
creasing number of matters of a legislative 
character to a popular vote. The futility of 
most State trust legislation will probably 
discourage further serious attempts in that 
direction. 





A Twentieth-Century Hotel 
See page 131 

THE new Hotel Belmont, which is to be 
built at Forty-second Street and Park 
Avenue, by the promoters of the subway, 
from the designs of Warren & Wetmore, 
will be the tallest, most thoroughly _fire- 
proof, and most modern of its class. All the 
devices which common sense and architect- 
ural skill have agreed to be desirable in a 
hotel have been included. The excavation 
for its substructure has taken many months 
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< BITTERS 


The Worlds Bert Tonic 
j Imported from Trinidad B.W1. 
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22 GOLD MEDALS 
LONDON 1862 | LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA 1876 | BUFFALO ~ 
VIENNA 1873 f 


PARIS 4 
CHICAGO 1893 cs 


The Only Genuine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective, recommended by 
physicians. Lends an exquisite flavor 
to champagne, sherry, and all liquors. 
None genuine except Dr. Siegert’s. 
On the market seventy years. Re- 
fuse imitations and substitutes. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, 
New York, N. Y. 





Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations, 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8,00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 


Tickets from any Railway Agent. 











FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 








CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST, 


Snowshoes: and Sledges 
By KIRK. MUNROE 

The story of a journey, with dog-sleds 

and snow-shoes, from St. Michaels, in the 


northern part of Alaska, to a point two 
thousand miles up the Yukon. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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to blast from the solid rock. The new hotel 
will have five stories below the street level 
and twenty-two above, with a half-story on 
the roof. From foundation-stones to cornice 
it will rise three hundred and sixty feet, and 


its ground area will cover the lot two hun- . 


dred feet on the west side of Park Avenue, 
by one hundred and five feet on Forty-second 
and Forty-first streets. It will contain nine 
stories of public, service, and storage rooms, 
and seven hundred and fifty bedrooms. 
Nearly a thousand employees will be neces- 
sary to run it. The building and site will 
represent an outlay of five and a_ half 
million dollars. 

The manager of the new hotel will 
be able to direct every detail of ser- 
vice from a central office, facing both the 
Park Avenue and the Forty-second Street 
entrances. The telephone exchange will be 
as large as that of a good-sized town, and 
seven hundred and fifty telephones will be 
installed in the bedrooms alone. No bell- 
boys will sprawl and wrangle in the lobby 
of the Belmont. They will have quarters 
behind the office, out of sight, and their trips 
to other floors will be made in four service 
elevators at the back of the five guests’ 
elevators which will face the broad Park 
Avenue entrance in the centre of the build- 
ing. All these elevators will be enclosed in 
a fire-proof shaft, into which nothing more 
combustible than the clothing of passengers 
will ever enter. Separate elevators will be 
provided for freight. Nor will bedrooms be 
made uninhabitable by the noise and vibra- 
tion of elevators, for none will adjoin them. 
Two well-lighted staircases will reach from 
the street floor to the top of the building at 
considerable distance from the elevators, and 
broad corridors will extend from street to 
street, their windows opening to daylight 
and fresh air.. The bedrooms will be entered 
through corridors, with a bath-room at one 
side and a large clothes-closet at the other; 
so that the occupant of a room may, in Ox- 
ford phrase, sport his oak, and, connected 
with the outer world only by telephone, rest 
immune from noise and interruption. 

Space and dignity of treatment will mark 
the public and semi-public rooms, and the 
gorgeous decoration of the usual great hotel 
will -be happily lacking. The main Forty- 
second Street entrance will lead to a lobby 
one hundred feet broad and thirty high, and 
corresponding with it at the Forty- first 
Street side will be a dining-room of like 
dimensions. On the Park Avenue front will 
be smaller dining-rooms. The inevitable 
palm-room will lie between the lobby and 
the great dining- room and connect with 
them. A mezzanine floor, giving upon the 
lobby, the halls, the palm-room, and the 
dining-room, will afford ample lounging and 
writing rooms, while, in emergencies, it will 
be available for dining. 

The café will occupy all of the basement 
which is not needed for kitchens, and will 
extend beneath the sidewalk on the Park 
Avenue side in a series of alcoves. Under 
this floor will be a billiard-room, a large 
barber shop, and an entrance to the Vander- 
bilt Avenue station of the underground road, 
while a corridor under the surface of the 
street will connect with the waiting-room of 
the Grand Central Station. The dweller in 
the Belmont who selects his down-town office 
with discretion will be able, therefore, to 
transact his day’s business without exposure 
to unpleasant weather,and may,if he chooses, 
attain the happy condition of the white ants 
so graphically described by Darwin, and, re- 
duced to a brain and a stomach, get on very 
comfortably without legs. Three basement 
floors are devoted to servants’ kitchen, din- 
ing-rooms, and laundry, and to storage and 
machinery. 

The exterior of the building will be 
simple and imposing in treatment. The 
French Renaissance has been employed,with- 
out elaboration of ornament. Harvard brick 
and Indiana limestone of a warm tone will 
be the materials used. The floors will be of 
tile, mosaic, marble, and concrete, and the 
small amount of wood essential to the trim 
will be fireproofed. It is believed that all 
danger from conflagration has been elim- 
inated by the architects, and that persons 
whose purses permit may dwell secure above 
the noise, mosquito, and fly belts in the 
upper stories of this cloud-piercing structure. 
The Belmont will be under the management 
of Mr. B. L. M. Bates, of the Everett House. 
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RAND CANYON OF ARORA 





Chasms 


The Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. The great 
round world has nothing 
like it. Comfortably 
reached by rail on the 
way to California, any 
day in the year. Excel- 
lent hotels and safe trails. 


“Titan of Chasms’’ pam- 
phlet mailed free—or send 
oc for beautiful Grand 
Tosen book with illu- 
eumsatonver, containing 
special articles by note 
travelers, authors and 
scientists. Address Gen- 
eral Passenger Office, At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 
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Your gas bill 
has been wax- 
ing too fat and 
prosperous — 
something must 
be done to re- 
duce its corpu- 
lence. Try the 


BALL CHECK 


the simple little device which checks and 
spreads the flow of gas, at the same time 
lighting up the mantle to highest efficiency. 

You will be surprised to note the shrink- 
age in your gas bill, the new life given to 
your old mantles, and the brighter, bet- 
ter light they will give. 


BALL CHECK and Bunsen tube to 

fit your old burner, 25 cents. BALL 

CHECK. Bunsen tube, burner, and 

BALL CHECK mantle, 75 cents. All 

good dealers, or of us, postage prepaid. 
Booklet FREE 


BALL CHECK LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. R, 18 Park Place, New York 
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‘The Manager of the 


B. & A. 


By VAUGHAN KESTER 


| A capital railroad story. The scene of this story is 
| laid in a little town in the lumber region of Michigan, 


$1.50 
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HARPER’S .WEEALY 


The Governor: “I wouldn’t mind going to Washington myself, sometime.” 





NEW OVERLAND SERVICE 


Chicago to San Francisco 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST.PAUL 


UNION PACIFIC LINE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


THREE DAILY TRAINS 


Nebraska, Colorado, Utah 


CALIFORNIA 


‘For detailed information call upon any railroad ticket agent or passenger 
representative of this company, or address 


J. H. HILAND, F. A. MILLER, 
Traftic Manager, Chicago General Passerger Agent, Chicago 


W 8S. HOWELL, General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, New York 








PRACTICAL GOLF By. J. TRAVIS. New, Revised Edition. 


Fully Mlustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net 


TRADE MARK 


In Best Places 


Without exception, at all the 
leading hotels and cafes, 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Stands Foremost 


In its perfection of Age, Purity, 
Flavor, it fills the need of places 
whose motto is 


‘Only the Best kept here” 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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LEADING HOTELS 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
heatre Parties. 
Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 
Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 

















BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


“i PISO’S CURE FOR pw 
a CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. wu 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. ‘Use 

ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION 














kJ and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
M 0 R PH | N ‘Thousands, having failed! elsewhere, 
} have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cou., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
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“DEFENDER OF THE RAILS—THE NEW YORK CENTRAL."—Utica Herald 











